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Looking Forward ... 


 _—— little at- 
tention has been given in teacher training pro- 
grams to the functional consideration of that series 
of factors that may be classified as social. 

The prospective teacher, by and large, is con- 
sidered traditionally by both the training institu- 
tion and field executive as a mental product and a 
personality that must be molded in the traditional 
grooves or sets that will fit most easily into the 
community mores without causing annoyance to 
either principal or superintendent or reflecting 
upon the institutional placement bureau. Annoy- 
ing administration is still a high crime in public 
education. Attempts are consciously and uncon- 
sciously made to secure a modest and unassuming 
behavior pattern ; unquestioning loyalty to admin- 
istrative superiors on a personal rather than pro- 
fessional basis; conservatism in speech, general 
conduct, dress and general personal appearance; 
general submissiveness to status quo in an essen- 
tially autocratic organization pattern; religious- 
ness as evidenced by sectarian institutional 
activity, and severe limitations on social activity, 
particularly, in the case of women, upon marriage. 

The teacher has three aspects. The first of these 
relates to his personal life, the second to his insti- 
tutional activities and the third to his professional 
relationships. In other professions the lines of 
cleavage seem much clearer than in teaching. Con- 
vention, lack of clear-cut analysis of the problems 
from a functional viewpoint and the dead hand 
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of tradition are responsible in the largest measure 
for the merging of the three relationships so far 
as the teacher is concerned. 

The first need is for study to determine ways 
and means by which the teacher may be taken out 
of the “‘goldfish bow]”’ in his personal life and given 
the essential “‘social shade” that is necessary to 
provide for rest, relaxation and the opportunity 
to develop normal social relationships beyond any 
official confines. Shifting conditions and the un- 
usual growth in our cities have taken care of this 
problem to some extent but in the majority of 
school districts the teacher is still on parade and 
in social jeopardy. We constantly find references 
to boards of education and to superintendents who 
are still attempting to regulate, by what amounts 
to customary statute, the place and manner in 
which the teacher shall live. The surveillance and 
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tyranny of the small town rooming house proprie- 
tor who looks upon teachers as her legal prey are 
very real. 

Years of careful observation have convinced me 
that the inability of the teacher to secure much 
escape in his private life has had a profound effect 
on the type of individual who chooses teaching 
and thus definitely conditions the quality of 
teaching. 


4 4 4 


The second field of problems is pertinent to what 
may well be considered as the institutional rela- 
tionships of the teacher. These include the actual 
work of instruction, relationships within the legal 
organization with colleagues and helpers and the 
purely institutional relationships with the com- 
munity. It is a confused and hazy field. Educa- 
tionists have spent many years in struggle for 
independence and isolation within our major insti- 
tutions and even in practical field procedure. As a 
result we have forgotten that education is in real- 
ity only a combination of techniques, not a separate 
science, the applications of the fundamental find- 
ings in the field of basic social sciences. Instead 
of examining the institutional problem function- 
ally most of our writers in administration have 
attempted to tie educational to business practice by 
the process of analogy. This tendency has been 
most unfortunate so far as public education is con- 
cerned. Our research in structure must turn from 
business to the social sciences in which its founda- 
tion rests. 

It will be necessary to provide a rather clear-cut 
concept of the function of the educational organi- 
zation in a pluralistic state such as exists here, 
regardless of how pleasant it may be to discuss 
dream possibilities of applying alien cultural as- 
sumptions to the American pattern. A return to 
firm ground in this field may settle the question of 
whether American public education is to interpret 
its accepted cultural patterns to the present and 
oncoming generation or whether it is to act in the 
savior aspect to the social order. Until the funda- 
mental theory of institutional limitations is de- 
termined we cannot be certain whether prospective 
candidates should be trained as teachers or as 
missionaries. 

This series of probiems is particularly confusing 
at the present time and our field organizations will 
probably commit many errors that may be expen- 
sive to repair later on. 

The third set of closely related problems is con- 
cerned with the teacher in his professional aspects 
as a member of a guild or interest group. Practi- 
cally all of the consideration given up to the pres- 
ent has been to urge graduates to join the state 
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and national education associations. Since these 
have been definitely organized and developed on 
the administrative model, there exist much confu- 
sion and trouble. 

In the most serious crisis confronting public 
education we are today faced by a divided profes- 
sion, and each year recently has seen a widening 
of the gap rather than the growth of a closely knit 
teaching order. There are cleavages between 
public schools and higher institutions; sharp divi- 
sions between elementary and secondary person- 
nel ; radical differences between classroom teaching 
and administration. There are now at least three 
separatist movements within the profession, in- 
cluding the regular union, the secret union and the 
classroom teacher movement. The study and 
orientation of the factors involved in the profes- 
sional activities of the teacher outside of his insti- 
tutional contractual relationships are extremely 
vital to the welfare of public education because 
they concern the welfare and effectiveness of the 
teaching personnel. 


It seems timely for our training institutions to 
devote some time, a little money and much effort 
to the functional study of the entire series of prob- 
lems considered in their social aspects as closely 
related to the welfare of teaching. Out of this 
research should come sweeping changes in con- 
cepts of the teacher and in the selection of patterns 
through which the training process proceeds. The 
results may also enable us to produce teachers who 
really are emotionally and socially mature, inde- 
pendent in thought and practice, and so protected 
that they may have a rational life of their own. 


_ several years we 
have been hearing strange tales of the boy and 
girl tramps of the United States. One of the by- 
products of the depression, this group included at 
its peak approximately five hundred thousand 
foot-loose boys and girls. 

Thomas Minehan, sociologist and member of the 
University of Minnesota faculty, decided to find 
out for himself what was happening to these home- 
less ones. He proceeded to do so by living with 
them in freight car and jungle. Then, without any 
sentimentality or emotionalism, he tells in straight- 
forward, unromantic fashion the first authentic 
story of these children. What a story! What a 
commentary on these United States! It is the most 
significant piece of sociologic writing since ‘‘Mid- 
dletown.” No person in the field of secondary educa- 
tion can afford to miss this book. The fundamental 
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remedy for this condition is economic and lies only 
partially in our secondary schools. However, there 
are a number of significant facts with which our 
sometimes too smug urban institutional com- 
placency may be shocked into reality. The book is 
titled “Boy and Girl Tramps of America” and is 
published by Farrar and Rinehart. 


[ —_—— we had a 
chance to examine fourteen years of effort by one 
of our state professional organizations to secure 
a fundamental reorganization of the traditional 
small district system. The proposed plan in each 
case called for a county unit. From 1919 on, at 
least one bill of this type was introduced at each 
biennial legislative session. Without exception 
every one of these bills was defeated either in 
committee or on the floor of one or both houses. 
The bills were loosely drawn, without much sound 
administrative principle, and progressively seem 
to have become weaker in character. The general 
division of opinion was city and rural. Since all 
villages, towns and cities were exempted from its 
provisions, the urban representatives were inclined 
to favor it. Since adoption meant the elimination 
of many small paid rural school directors, the rural 
representatives were against it. 

At each session the state secretariat again in- 
cluded the bill in its legislative program and spoke 
enthusiastically about its chances of passing. Each 
successive defeat was regretfully announced. 

The incident is related here merely because it is 
so poignantly illustrative of much of the legislative 
work of our state secretariats. It must be obvious 
even to an amateur in practical politics that one 
of the most potent means of securing action from 
legislators is by developing among the people a 
sustaining and dynamic public opinion. Except 
where pernicious pressure lobbying by special in- 
terests manage, by some devious device, to secure 
certain legislative action, the members of the leg- 
islature listen carefully to the demands of the 
people back home. 

As stated previously in these columns, the edu- 
cational attempt to imitate pressure lobbies is a 
rather weak and often humorous performance. To 
neglect the most important instrument, education, 
for a strong supporting public opinion, foredooms 
any reconstruction measure to failure from the 
start. It may be entirely possible that this action 
is exactly one of the happenings the secretariat 
expects. If the profession wants a county unit 
bill, let us have one. It won’t pass anyway and so 
it is not difficult to avoid offending many petty 
officeholders. Both parties are reasonably happy. 

We venture, however, to make this brief asser- 
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tion: Until that particular professional organiza- 
tion decides to carry an educational campaign 
directly to the people and show them what the 
present inadequate district system is costing the 
state both in money and instructional efficiency, 
thus creating a healthy supporting public opinion, 
the secretariat may introduce county reform bills 
for another fourteen years without much more 
tangible result. 


| —-_ since the defeat 
of the National Education Association’s 1934 at- 
tempt to secure federal aid and the apparent snub 
that the administration gave to the teachers at the 
Washington meeting, there has been developing a 
considerable whispering campaign by certain 
groups against the President. While these small 
segments do not by any stretch of imagination 
represent the school teachers of this country, it is 
still desirable to bring the problem out for an im- 
mediate airing. The substance of these whisper- 
ings is that the President does not believe in public 
education and is therefore deaf to all requests for 
federal relief. This tale is without foundation in 
fact. 

While we have no authority to present any direct 
views of the President, we believe the following 
represents his beliefs, obtained through study of 
his writings and from conversations with many 
individuals close to him. The President believes 
that the decentralization of education by states is 
one of the most effective safeguards for a continu- 
ation of the democratic tradition. He is therefore 
desirous of doing nothing to harm this present 
independence. He also believes that the present 
organization of education both structurally and in 
functioning is far behind the social needs of the 
day. He appears therefore to be little interested in 
the existing organization but intensely and vitally 
interested in a changed organization, which will 
be more alert to current social needs. The pro- 
gressive educationists are in agreement with him 
but, as a result of experience on the firing line, 
they believe that the change will of necessity come 
slowly. 

It seems entirely possible that the President 
would be receptive to aid (for physical plant and 
equipment) for any official state plan of reorgani- 
zation. It is our belief that federal aid is possible 
through the application of a state for such help 
based on adequate evidence of a seriously recon- 
structed system of public education. It will not 
come through lobbying by professional groups. 
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Rebuilt in 1930 from the original structure erected in 1858- 
62, “Old Main” is one of the most attractive buildings on 


the campus of Pennsylvania State College. 


school reconstruction task with a definite 
program based on the “Three R’s of School 
tecovery.” 

For the last three or four years depression trou- 
bles have been gaining headway in our schools. 
As in other states the economic slump reached 
into our classrooms later than it did into industry, 
trade and agriculture. It will be longer in leaving. 
While much havoc has been wrought, chaos has 
been avoided and all schools have been kept open 
by emergency measures, through the assistance of 
local school officials and of citizens generally, and 
through the loyal devotion of Pennsylvania’s 
teachers to Pennsylvania’s children. 

This year Pennsylvania is observing the 100th 
anniversary of the establishment of its free public 
school system. It is proud of its first century of 
progress in public education. Our public schools 
have weathered many difficulties but now face 
another great emergency. Pennsylvania has 
emerged from each depression period in the past 
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century strengthened and advanced 
through substantial improvement to 
one or more phases of her public edu- 
cation program. Many important 
milestones in the state’s educational 
history have been established as the 
direct result of recovery from periods 
of economic depression. 

In seeking a way out of the public 
school emergency we realize the neces- 
sity for calling upon the citizens of the state for 
cooperation. Public education in Pennsylvania is 
held to be strictly a state function, so mandated by 
the state constitution. 

Therefore we are taking the present problem of 
public education directly to the people through a 
Citizens’ Conference on School Recovery to be 
conducted as the main feature of the annual edu- 
cation congress sponsored by the department of 
public instruction, October 10 and 11. 

“School Recovery in Pennsylvania” is to be the 
theme of the congress. Representatives of all 
lay organizations and private citizens interested 
in school recovery were invited to join with the 
congress in an effort to solve the problem. This 
citizens’ conference will open the way for local 
community conferences throughout the state for 
the purpose of carrying the school emergency story 
directly to the general public. 

Our program of action is definitely set up. 
Through various channels informational service 
has started and is being fed from timely researches 
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Recovery in Pennsylvania 


designed to provide the public with real facts con- 
cerning actual, imperative needs of the schools of 
tomorrow. 

While Pennsylvania has managed to keep all its 
schools open during the depression for the full 
minimum term required by law, this has not been 
accomplished without a struggle. We have had 
splendid cooperation from school directors and 
supervisory officials. There have been sacrifices 
on the part of thousands of loyal teachers. In 
scores of instances faithful teachers have cooper- 
ated to the fullest extent in aiding communities 
and boards of school directors to solve difficult 
school budgetary and community problems. In 
thousands of cases only the interest and assistance 
of these teachers have kept children in school dur- 


ing the last three or four years. Hundreds have 
kept on teaching without definite prospect of pay 
so that schools would not close. 

In these recent years we have felt keenly the 
effects of a horse and buggy system of school or- 
ganization and support. Conditions were such that 
the state legislature provided an emergency aid 
fund of $5,000,000 for distribution by the depart- 
ment to those districts that could not maintain 
their minimum program without some assistance. 
More than 500 financially distressed school dis- 
tricts have been allocated approximately $3,000,- 
000 from this special fund. 

Temporary reduction in teachers’ salaries was 
regulated by a special act of the general assembly 
and during the current year it appears that prob- 
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ably not more than five districts will be permitted 
to set salaries of teachers below the permissive 10 
per cent reduction. All state subsidies have been 
paid in full to date. 

Financial difficulties of many distressed school 
districts are due to mismanagement, incompetence 
and the inefficient type of school organization that 
still obtain in four-fifths of the 2,582 school dis- 
tricts in the state. The burden of school support 
in Pennsylvania can never be equalized by merely 
increasing state appropriations. State aid should 
not be increased in an effort to ease and equalize 
the burden unless and until a more competent, effi- 
cient type of school organization is set up in the 
case of fourth class school districts, those with a 
population of 5,000 or less. 


The Three R’s of School Recovery 


Citizens are entitled to know the facts concern- 
ing school operation and we are doing all in our 
power to provide them with these facts. Certain 
inequities and conditions existing in our schools 
today should not be tolerated longer in the interest 
of economy, equalization and efficiency. Funda- 
mental changes can be made only through appro- 
priate legislation. 

To accomplish our objective we have established 
a program of approach on the following primary 
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We cannot afford to ignore the rising tide of youth that is 
fairly flooding the public schools. 
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needs, which have been termed “The Three R’s of 
School Recovery in Pennsylvania” : 

1. Reconstruction of our school program to meet 
the increasingly diverse needs of Pennsylvania’s 
diverse communities. 

2. Reorganization of school districts on a basis 
of fiscal and professional competency, so as to 
reduce local inequalities as between school districts 
to support and administer public education ade- 
quately and competently. 

3. Revision of our state system of school support 
so as to guarantee a foundation program to every 
school district and equalize the burden of support. 

In the reconstruction and restoration of our edu- 
cation program we propose that it be made pos- 
sible for every child in the commonwealth to obtain 
fundamental training and instruction necessary 
to social and civic competence. 

A rising tide of youth is fairly flooding our 
schools. Since 1900 the enrollment in our public 
high schools has increased approximately 1,000 
per cent. As we plan for the schools of tomorrow, 
the significance of this increase becomes clear. 

Fifty years ago, even twenty-five years ago, boys 
and girls went to high school for the most part in 
order to prepare for college. Today, probably 75 
per cent of the youth leaving the public schools 
are looking forward not to college but immediately 
to a job. This means that not only must the schools 
of tomorrow prepare pupils to do college work 
well, but also they must train an increasing pro- 
portion of pupils to do some part of the world’s 
work well. Because of economic and social forces 
operating upon society as a whole, the latter group 
in the schools of tomorrow will doubtless include 
youth up to 20 and 21 years of age. 


The School’s Real Job 


In the schools of tomorrow, preparing young 
people to do a part of the world’s work well means 
more than getting them ready to hold a job. Prep- 
aration for the world’s work means also prepara- 
tion to take one’s part as a citizen. The school of 
tomorrow must concern itself primarily with dis- 
covering the special abilities of each child and then 
helping him to develop and dedicate his talents to 
the general good. 

Those who have to work for a living and have 
to keep on working in order to keep on living, in- 
clude the major part of our population. How im- 
portant it is that the young people leaving the 
schools of tomorrow, and meeting conditions under 
which they too will have to keep on working in 
order to keep on living, should be fit not only to be 
competent workers but also competent citizens in 
a cooperative society! 

To carry out reconstruction of the instructional 
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The forum of the State Educational Building, Harrisburg, Pa., is an ideal place for teachers to meet. 


program we propose that school superintendents, 
supervising principals, principals and teachers 
should prepare and present an educational pro- 
gram based upon a study of local needs. We shall 
ask school patrons to study the existing educa- 
tional program and make appropriate suggestions 
and recommendations. School directors will be 
urged to support the best possible program for the 
community within its resources, particularly in 
selection of teachers. The facilities of the state 
department will provide research and will act as 
a clearing house for the best curriculum practices 
and adult educational and recreational activities, 
will provide minimum courses of study and will 
make an effort to provide a foundation program 
that could be made available without confiscatory 
taxes. 

Pennsylvania has far too many school districts. 
Few more than 100 of the existing 2,582 districts 
enroll more than one-half of the 2,000,000 school 
children. Each district has its separate board of 
directors, secretary, treasurer and tax collector. 
There are more than 13,500 school directors, al- 
most one for every four teachers in the state. Half 


of the 12,000 school buildings are one-room, one- 
teacher schools. The average school district em- 
braces little nfore than seventeen square miles. We 
have thirty-four districts without a single teacher. 
In each of more than 100 districts there is but one 
teacher in a one-room school. In 630 districts there 
are four or fewer teachers per district. The smaller 
the district the higher the percentage cost of tax 
collection and other overhead items. 

These are but a few of the disadvantages exist- 
ing in Pennsylvania which are familiar to those 
faced with the same problem in other states. What 
we need is a modern, knee-action, streamline ma- 
chine in place of the present horse and buggy type 
of school organization. 

Various studies in reorganization of school dis- 
tricts have been conducted in Pennsylvania for 
twenty years or more. An initial proposal was 
presented to the legislature in 1933. While this 
proposal was not enacted into law it served to 
focus public opinion on the advantages and the 
need of the larger unit. 

In March, 1934, there was set up a cooperative 
study group with representatives from the state 
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school directors’ association, the state education 
association and the department of public instruc- 
tion, assigned to restudy the entire situation with 
the expectation of presenting in the fall a new 
program for consideration of the general assembly 
in its forthcoming session next January. This com- 
mittee has made excellent progress to date. With 
a rising tide of public opinion apparently in favor 
of reorganization we anticipate definite progress 
in this direction. Through this medium we hope 
to obtain maximum educational efficiency at a min- 
imum cost, thereby establishing an efficient and 
thorough foundation program, both elementary 
and secondary, available to every child regardless 
of his place of residence. 


Revision of System of Support 


The present system of distributing state aid to 
schools is in need of early revision. When it was 
established some years ago it was known that modi- 
fication eventually would be required. These 
changes are needed now as the basic requirement 
in maintenance of the minimum program in our 
public schools. 

The following general facts describe some of 
the difficulties that we face: 

More than 85 per cent of Pennsylvania’s school 
budget must come from an antiquated property 
tax raised on from 30 to 40 per cent of the total 
wealth of the commonwealth. 

Pennsylvania’s antiquated system — or lack of 
system — of assessing property for taxation is de- 
plored by tax experts and school people alike. In 
most instances it is pure guesswork. A uniform, 
statewide system of equalized assessing is impera- 
tive. 

In one district a tax rate of less than one-half 
mill provides $400 per teacher. In another district 
18.6 mills brings in only $200 per teacher. Prop- 
erty tax levies range from zero to 53 mills for 
school purposes. 

The poorest district is reimbursed at a rate only 
one and one-half times greater than the wealthiest 
district. A five-mill tax in one nets $20 per teacher 
and in the other it produces $250 per teacher. 

In the last five years the number of small school 
districts receiving state aid up to 75 per cent in- 
creased from 323 to 593. School tax collections 
have been declining for several years. It is pos- 
sible that only 70 per cent of the tax duplicate will 
be collected this year. 

Pennsylvania ranks twenty-sixth in wealth per 
pupil between the ages of 6 and 17 years. In in- 
come per pupil we rank seventeenth and stand 
twenty-second among all states in expenditures per 
pupil. 

Our general aim is to provide a system of school 
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support whereby the state pays to each school dis- 
trict the difference between the cost of a founda- 
tion program and the proceeds of a uniform tax 
levy. It is also desirable that the state system of 
taxation be revised so that each form of taxable 
wealth will bear a proportional share of the cost 
of public education. A third point is a desire to 
restore the normal purchasing power of public 
school employees in harmony with the national 
recovery program. 

Through citizens’ conferences in local communi- 
ties we plan to emphasize all the advantages at- 
tending revision of the present system of school 
support in terms of school needs and tax burdens. 
Then it should be possible to present sound pro- 
posals for legislative action leading to decreased 
local taxes on realty and increased state aid for 
schools. 

As we head out of the depression our greatest 
concern is for the schools of tomorrow. H. G. Wells 
has said that civilization is a race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe. This may or may not be so. 
Education will win the race for civilization only 
if the schools of tomorrow develop a type of citizen 
who realizes that in the welfare of all he will find 
his best chance for a stabilized prosperity for him- 
self. Education, to win the race for civilization, 
must stress the character elements that go into the 
making of an ideal American personality: ability 
to think clearly, willingness to think and act in 
terms of the general good, and loyalty to the Amer- 
ican flag and all the fine things for which it stands. 


Future Schools Will Cost More Money 


The schools of tomorrow will cost money; more 
money than the schools of today, but they will be 
worth it. The fact is, we cannot afford not to have 
better schools tomorrow than we have today. This 
must be true for the schools of each tomorrow if 
society is to reach ever richer and higher levels 
of living for all. This is true whether we are think- 
ing in terms of better business or better citizens. 

As Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, president of Antioch 
College and now also director of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, has so well said: “Education 
is the goose that lays the golden eggs of prosper- 
ity.” We must either pay the price of having ever 
better schools in all the years that lie ahead or pay 
the greater penalty of lessened economic efficiency, 
a lowered moral tone in the community, and in- 
creased costs for juvenile delinquency and crime. 
The question is not one of paying. We must either 
pay the price of having, or the greater penalty of 
not having a sound and safe social order. 

The challenge and call of youth! In Pennsyl- 
vania we hope to answer it with real action on the 
program of “Three R’s of School Recovery.” 
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Progressive Education in 


Secondary Schools 


By SAMUEL ENGLE BURR 


Superintendent of Schools, New Castle, Del. 


tory, from 1896 until about 1930, progres- 

sive education was a movement confining 
its work almost entirely to schools on the primary 
and elementary levels. Only during recent years 
have progressive principles and practices begun 
to affect the work of our secondary schools to any 
great extent, or in any great number of cases, and 
a really progressive secondary school is still a rare 
thing. 

There were excellent reasons for focusing atten- 
tion upon elementary schools first, and now there 
are reasons equally excellent for giving attention 
to the growth of the progressive movement beyond 
the sixth or eighth grade hurdle. 


D URING the first quarter century of its his- 


Reasons for Starting in Elementary School 


Among the reasong why it was easier to start 
the progressive movement in the elementary school 
are the following. 

1. Primary and elementary schools have been 
much freer from curriculums dictated by the sec- 
ondary schools than secondary schools have been 
free from curriculums dictated by colleges and 
universities. 

2. Many elementary school courses of study have 
been flexible, leaving much to the discretion of the 
teacher, whereas many high school courses have 
been definitely tied to a certain adopted textbook 
or to a rigid, detailed and specific course of study 
from which it has been almost impossible to vary. 

3. In general, most teachers in primary schools 
have been more interested in methods than in sub- 
ject matter, whereas most secondary teachers have 
tended to be subject matter specialists, having 
relatively less interest in the personality of the 
pupils and in the methods of carrying on school 
work. 

4. Perhaps the outstanding reason has been the 
nature of the pupils themselves. Children in the 
primary grades often have been more able to show 


How may a high school change from 
a formal to a progressive school ? 
This superintendent suggests a few 
methods by which progresswe prac- 
tices may be slowly introduced. He 
puts much emphasis on the word 
“slowly” for most executives find that 
there 1s great danger of failure 1f too 
rapid a transition 1s attempted 


originality and to use initiative than have high 
school children. Young children coming to school 
have not had a formal or traditional school back- 
ground to overcome; they have been fairly adapt- 
able to whatever type of work may have been pro- 
vided by the school’s set-up and atmosphere, but 
high school pupils who have had from six to twelve 
years of rigid formality in school have been abso- 
lutely lost when allowed the use of freedom, initia- 
tive and originality. Before introducing progres- 
sive work into the secondary school, it has been 
necessary to wait until that educational level could 
deal with a group of children who had experienced 
an informal type of activity work in the elementary 
grades and who had developed a readiness for 
using it on the secondary level. 

Because of the fact that many progressive ele- 
mentary schools have been and are now in opera- 
tion, and that some thousands of children have 
had their school experiences in them, there are 
now excellent reasons for giving attention to the 
growth of the progressive movement beyond the 
sixth or eighth grade hurdle. 

Even so, the change must come slowly. People 
who have had charge of school transitions from 
formal to progressive situations are likely to say 
that they wish the process might be repeated else- 
where in about the same way, but more slowly. 
There is real danger of failure in going too fast 
with such a transition—of going too rapidly for 
the parents, for the teachers, or for the pupils to 
keep up satisfactorily. 

There are a number of acceptable methods 
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whereby progressive practices may be introduced 
slowly into the secondary school. No one way can 
be recommended for all situations. It must remain 
up to the local school executive to decide which 
method would fit best in any given school system. 
A few methods will be presented in this article— 
not as patterns, but merely as suggestions. 


School Clubs 


The program of school club work, which has 
become more or less generally accepted as an extra- 
curricular activity in many high schools, would 
be an acceptable place to start with the introduc- 
tion of progressive principles. Usually, pupils are 
free to choose among a number of clubs and usually 
each club’s program is informal and flexible in its 
nature. The success of the clubs usually depends 
upon pupil interest rather than upon faculty com- 
pulsion. Conduct in the club periods is natural 
rather than restricted. The club work depends 
upon the needs of the members rather than upon 
a fixed course of study. The club sponsor and the 
club members are free to search anywhere for their 
material and are not required to use an “adopted”’ 
textbook. Often club periods run over into out-of- 
school time, because the members want to carry 
the project further, then and now. 

Usually, club work does not receive college pre- 
paratory credit, nor is it rated on monthly report 
cards. In most cases, the club’s sponsor or faculty 
adviser is merely a member of the group, sharing 
in the experiences. Of course he is the oldest and 
wisest member, but that does not make him a task- 
master or general director of all the work done. 
All these elements are distinctly progressive in 
character. 

At least one nationally known figure in the field 
of extracurricular activities contends that school 
clubs should be absorbed gradually into the regular 
curricular program. Thus, the mathematics club, 
the French club and the glider club should be ab- 
sorbed by the regular classes in algebra, French 
and shop work, respectively. To a progressive, 
anxious to see the activity movement spread and 
grow, such absorption would be a tragedy. The 
progressive would like to see absorption, but it 
would be the absorption of the regular class work 
by the clubs. And that very thing is beginning to 
happen in some cases. Pupils and teachers are 
beginning to say: “In our club work, we have al- 
ready covered the material contained in the next 
section of our text (or course of study) .” 

The job facing the progressive principal, super- 
visor or superintendent dealing with secondary 
schools is the job of enlarging the program of in- 
formal extracurricular club work and of having 
it take more time, receive more attention and ab- 
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sorb more of the things that are now prescribed 
or required in the regular classroom program. 

Another promising place for starting progres- 
sive work on the high school level is through the 
use and development of the student council or stu- 
dent government plan, but first this plan should 
receive a new name and a new emphasis. 

It is unfair to call this plan the “student” coun- 
cil or the “student” government. No one—not 
even the most extreme radical — wants to put 
children into complete control of the public schools. 
It would be much wiser to say “student and faculty 
government” in order to avoid misunderstandings. 
Progressives do not in any way throw the principal 
and the teacher out of the school. If anything, 
these people come to have increased importance 
and usefulness in an activity set-up, but in a new 
role and in a much less conspicuous way. 

Let us have student and faculty government as 
a possible starting point for the progressive sec- 
ondary school. In this scheme, a number of pupils 
will participate, along with several teachers and 
perhaps the principal, too, in the management of 
many problems formerly decided in an arbitrary 
manner by the administrative officer. This may 
sacrifice some efficiency, but if it contributes to the 
educational experiences of the pupils we can afford 
some sacrifice in other directions. We must re- 
member that schools are established to benefit 
pupils—not to furnish jobs for teachers and staff 
officers. 


Council Should Be Allowed to Grow 


The work of the council or governmental group 
may be quite simple and iimited at first, but it 
should be allowed to grow. Gradually the council 
should assume new duties and reach out in new 
directions for itself. There is no reason why it 
should not ultimately be the controlling factor not 
only in such minor things as corridor discipline 
(which is quite frequently its whole field) but also 
in determining the projects to be chosen, the way 
in which the library should operate, the place that 
interscholastic athletics should have and similar 
topics. 

If the student and faculty government finally 
comes to operate on a pragmatic basis, if it takes 
account of the adolescent point of view, if it be- 
comes interested in the development of individuals 
as members of a social order rather than in the 
maintenance of formal rules and regulations, and 
if it brings about the operation of such principles 
so that they affect the lives of the whole school 
personnel—then progressivism will have _ suc- 
ceeded in establishing itself in another public high 
school. 

An excellent way to start progressive work on 
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any level—primary, elementary, secondary or col- 
legiate—is to start the new plan with one or two 
teachers and a small group of pupils while the 
majority of the school retains its status quo. 

In an elementary school, this is relatively easy, 
for each room is distinct from the others. In a 
departmentalized high school, however, this is not 
true. Any departure by one group from the lock 
step changing of classes immediately throws the 
whole school into confusion. Consequently, if one 
class is to be used as the starting point for intro- 
ducing progressive practices into a departmental- 
ized high school, at least one full session must be 
allowed for that class to remain with one teacher, 
who must be a general practitioner rather than a 
subject matter specialist in one limited field. The 
other half day may be assigned to various electives 
carried on in the usual manner. 


Procedure for the Full Session 


During this one full session, which is free from 
all changes resulting from bell signals, the class 
and the teacher should be allowed to develop a unit 
of work much as we have seen them develop in 
progressive elementary schools but on a level ap- 
propriate to the mental and social development of 
the pupils concerned. 

If it is to be a fully progressive situation, this 
one class and its teacher will be unlimited by the 
principal or by any course of study or textbook in 
the choice of units for development during the 
year, nor will they be limited as to the time to be 
devoted to any one unit, or in other ways. 

My experience has been that such units will 
develop usually in such a way as to include more 
social science and English material than material 
from other fields, although sometimes natural 
science is predominant rather than social science. 
Thus a group might undertake the rebuilding of 
a used automobile, which would give them a natu- 
ral science (physics) unit, or they might develop 
a unit on local history, which would of course be 
social science. Either unit would involve much 
oral and written English and one or the other 
might involve some activities in industrial arts, 
fine arts, music, physical education and typewrit- 
ing. Although they have been rare up to date, 
there is no reason why the unit should not center 
chiefly in such fields as music, art, plumbing, bank- 
ing or sewing. 

As the general procedure for developing such 
units is basically the same as that which is being 
foilowed in a number of elementary schools, it will 
not be presented here. One caution should be men- 
tioned: In speaking of units, I do not mean units 
of the Morrisonian type.' His reference is to natu- 
rally developing units not prepared in advance by 
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the teacher, such as those explained in the Lincoln 
School Curriculum Studies? or in the book by Wad- 
dell, Seeds and White.* Many other examples 
might be cited. 

Of course one purpose of this plan for intro- 
ducing activities is to use the one class that is 
operating upon the progressive basis for observa- 
tion and demonstration purposes. There are some 
dangers involved here, however—that the proce- 
dure will be copied blindly by other teachers with- 
out understanding the basic point of view or else 
that the progressive teacher will find herself (and 
the work) ostracized by the remainder of the staff 
in about the same way that the traditional “teach- 
er’s pet” was treated in the old formal school. Of 
course the principal must guard against both of 
these things from the beginning. 

The progressive class, it seems to me, should be 
allowed to run along with little or no special ad- 
vertising or ballyhoo until the other teachers 
manifest a genuine and wholesome interest in it or 
else the setting up of such a class should be pre- 
ceded by general discussions, reading circles or 
extension courses designed to develop the proper 
basic point of view toward the progressive move- 
ment in general by all members of the teaching 
staff. 


Starting With a Discussion Group 


The method of starting with a discussion group 
may be used alone or in conjunction with one or two 
other avenues of approach. When I was employed 
in the public schools of Lynn, Mass., some years 
ago, the approach to the whole field of curriculum 
reconstruction and revision, embodying a definite 
swing toward progressivism, especially in the ele- 
mentary grades, was through a so-called curricu- 
lum council of fifty members representing all the 
divisions of the school system. This group held 
regular discussion meetings for almost a year be- 
fore decisions were reached and policies were 
formed.‘ 

In Glendale, Ohio, an extension course from the 
University of Cincinnati took the place of this dis- 
cussion group in Lynn and it included in its per- 
sonnel not only teachers but parents as well. The 
course was conducted by a recognized leader in the 
progressive field and from time to time other lead- 
ers from various parts of the country were brought 
in to address the group and to answer their ques- 
tions. Many variations of the discussion group, 
reading circle or extension course are possible. 





1Morrison, H. C., The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, 
revised edition, University of Chicago Press, 1931. 

“The Lincoln School Curriculum Studies (5 volumes), Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931 and 1982. 

%Waddell, Seeds and White, Major Units in the Social Studies, The 
John Day Co., New York, 1932. 

*The Lynn Curriculum Yearbooks No. 1 (1928-29) and No. 2 
(1929-30) mimeographed by the Lynn, Mass., School Department. 
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They can be adapted to fit almost any kind of local 
situation. 

Up to the present, only one book has appeared to 
describe the ultimate workings of a secondary 
school that has gone definitely progressive. This 
book, by Dr. Ellsworth Collings,’ presents a most 
interesting development that has come about in the 
Demonstration Junior High School of the College 
of Education at the University of Oklahoma. 

Another suggested development follows: The 
school day of a progressive secondary school may 
be divided into two parts of approximately equal 
length by the noon lunch period; this will lead to 
the division of the student body into two platoons, 
one of which will have a program of progressive 
activities in the morning and a program of separ- 
ate subject elective work in the afternoon. These 
separate subject electives may of course be carried 
on according to progressive practices, but they 
will be kept pretty largely within what we now 
recognize as subject matter fields. The other half 
of the student body will reverse this process, hav- 
ing their elective subjects in the morning and 
their free units of work during the afternoon. 

Economy of time and money is the only reason 
for this platoon basis. By means of it, those teach- 
ers who become general practitioners on the sec- 
ondary level (as we now have general practitioners 
in elementary schools) will be with one group that 
is developing an activity or project in the morning 
and with a second group that may be working 
upon a different activity or project in the after- 
noon. Similarly, by this plan, those secondary 
school teachers who remain specialists in a given 
field will have certain groups of pupils electing 


‘Collings, Ellsworth, Progressive Teaching in Secondary Schools, 


Bobbs Merrill, 1931. 
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their subjects throughout the entire school day. 

Apparently, as they seem to work out, the units 
of work which will receive the time and attention 
of each group of pupils in a definite room with a 
certain teacher for a half day will usually center 
about some social science topic and will involve a 
considerable amount of oral and written English. 
From time to time the central theme may be in the 
natural science field. Often work from other sub- 
jects will become a natural part of the unit; as 
music, painting, modeling, sewing, cooking, car- 
pentry, masonry and printing. 

Examples of the topics that might be chosen for 
rather exhaustive study by such groups of high 
school pupils are: revolutions in Cuba, the recur- 
rence of depressions in America, the work of state 
and national banks, the history of the temperance 
movement, the development of racketeering, mod- 
ern Olympic games, the story of the zeppelin, the 
colonization of Africa, building a real glider, re- 
building a used automobile, fighting the Japanese 
beetle, reforestation and modern dictatorships. 

During the second half day, the pupils would 
have available for choice such subjects as Latin, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Japanese, al- 
gebra, geometry, trigonometry, stenography, type- 
writing, botany, zoology, physics, chemistry, 
singing, instrumental music, history of music, 
music appreciation, English literature, American 
literature and various subcourses in the fine arts, 
practical arts and physical education. As has been 
indicated, these specialized elective courses need 
not be taught in the formal manner. Progressive 
principles may be applied to them within their 
own fields but it will be necessary to operate 
these specialized elective courses on a time and 
bell basis in order to have them operate at all. 





A Fuller Life for Physically 
Handicapped Pupils 


The development in education during the past few 
decades, based upon the recognition of individual difference, 
has made a place in many public school systems for special 
classes for physically handicapped children, thereby pro- 
moting opportunities for better educational and social 
development. 

In the better schools of today, where the need of the 
individual child is the primary objective, special classes 
may become an integral part of the school, with the regu- 
lar and special teachers cooperating to meet the needs of 
the children, according to Lavilla A. Ward, state super- 
visor of special classes for the deaf, blind and defective 
of speech, Department of Public Instruction of Wisconsin, 
Madison. Special class children have their recesses with the 
regular classes. With guidance and help in preparation 
from the special teacher it is possible for many of these 


children to do a large part of their school work in the 
regular grades. 

They may enter high school for the academic course or 
take a modified course and prevocational training. The 
vocational guidance department may make a study of each 
child and direct the industrial and vocational training along 
lines in which he shows aptitude and in which it will be 
possible for him to work. 

The community program should include cooperation 
from clinics in diagnosis and treatment and assistance from 
the medical profession, not only in alleviation and correc- 
tion, but also in a recognition of the need of special educa- 
tion. There should be participation in the activities of 
service and welfare organizations such as Junior Y. M.C. A. 
groups and boy scouts. 

This type of organization makes it possible for the child 
to remain in the normal environment of home and com- 
munity. It is believed that education in this environment 
makes possible the achievement of a fuller and more com- 
plete life for physically handicapped children. 
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Reconstructing State Revenue Systems 


To operate the public schools and 
other public services, creased tax 
revenue 1s necessary, especially since 
some reltef 1s being given the long 
overburdened farmer and home owner. 
T he author suggests six types of taxes 
that may be placed on a broader base 


ation for a modern state must be charac- 

terized by diversity. It must consist of 
many different types of taxes, designed to levy 
suitable contributions from those who enjoy dif- 
ferent kinds of benefits and privileges under the 
protection of government. 

Any one type of tax now in use or within the 
range of practicability would be both inadequate 
and unjust if depended upon alone. The people of 
Ohio have recognized that this is true of the prop- 
erty tax and have voted to establish the ten-mill 
limitation. As a safeguard against confiscatory 
property taxes, Michigan has established a maxi- 
mum ad valorem rate of 114 per cent of the as- 
sessed valuation. Indiana limits the rate on prop- 
erty outside of incorporated cities to 1 per cent. 
Iowa has a maximum county tax rate of sixteen 
mills. This gives promise of some relief to the over- 
burdened owners of farms and modest homes, but 
at the same time creates the imperative necessity of 
supplementing the revenue by other types of taxes. 

Among the possibilities are a general sales tax, 
taxes on incomes, increased rates on inheritances, 
taxes on occupational or business privileges and 
many others. Most of the states are already ex- 
perimenting with new sources of revenue. Early 
this year Indiana enacted a comprehensive gross 
income tax based on sales of both goods and serv- 
ices. This is a quick and heavy revenue-producer 
and enables the state to guarantee a decent mini- 
mum support for schools and other public services. 
Indiana now fixes until 1935 a minimum salary of 
$800 per school year for elementary school teach- 
ers and $1,000 for high school teachers, and the 
state is authorized to pay the local districts $600 
per year per teacher out of state funds. 


A N ADEQUATE and equitable system of tax- 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 
Ohio State University 


The movement for the collection of delinquent 
property taxes, commendable as it is, is not a sub- 
stitute for a reconstruction of state systems of 
taxation. The injustice and inadequacy of the 
general property tax as the chief source of local 
revenues have been recognized for years. It is a 
hang-over from the days of the ox-cart. 

North Carolina now pays the entire cost of 
operating all public schools for the minimum stand- 
ard term of eight months out of state revenues and 
secures all funds for this purpose from sources 
other than property taxation. New York has re- 
moved all personalty, tangible and intangible, from 
the scope of property taxation, on the theory that 
it can be taxed more justly and successfully by 
other types of taxes, such as the income tax. Own- 
ership of property is a poor measure of ability to 
pay, and the continuance of burdensome property 
taxes has helped to ruin farmers and home owners. 


Income Taxes 


Income taxes are among the fairest means of 
raising revenue to supplement the obviously in- 
sufficient property tax. Our federal income tax is 
on a narrow base, being levied on only a small 
percentage of the population having relatively 
large incomes. The British income tax is not only 
levied on a much broader base, but at higher rates, 
especially in the middle brackets. For example, 
on incomes of $10,000 the rate is 14 per cent; 
$50,000, 30 per cent. These rates are higher than 
the combined federal and state income taxes on 
the same income categories in any American state. 

The income tax is not exclusively a means of 
levying on very wealthy individuals and corpora- 
tions. It can be used to secure a fair contribution 
from an increasing class of persons who own little 
or no taxable property but who enjoy substantial 
incomes from salaries, commissions or bonuses. 

Net income is the best measure of ability to pay 
taxes. Thirty-one states now levy income taxes, 
twenty-seven taxing both personal and corporate 
incomes. Two tax only the incomes of corpora- 
tions and two only personal incomes. Idaho, North 
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Carolina, Oklahoma and Montana raised the rates 
of their corporation income taxes in 1933. Idaho, 
North Dakota, North Carolina, Oklahoma and 
South Carolina raised the rates or lowered the ex- 
emptions applicable to personal income taxes. 

In 1929 the New York state income tax yielded 
$82,000,000 when levied at the extremely low rate 
of 1 per cent on incomes up to $10,000, 2 per cent 
on incomes between $10,000 and $50,000, and 3 
per cent on incomes above $50,000. Exemptions 
under the federal income tax are so high and the 
rates in the lower brackets so modest that there is 
a wide field for state taxation of incomes. Yet 
seventeen of our states as yet levy no tax at all in 
this important field. Ohio has no tax on incomes 
except the feature of the tax on intangible prop- 
erty under which the rate of the tax is graduated 
according to the income-producing power of the 
intangibles. Incomes, as such, are untaxed. 


Estate and Inheritance Taxes 


Taxes paid on the transfer of property at death 
or in anticipation of death are either (1) estate 
taxes, computed on the entire estate and consti- 
tuting a tax on the privilege of transmitting the 
property, or (2) inheritance or succession taxes, 
computed on the separate shares received by the 
beneficiaries and amounting to a tax on the privi- 
lege of receiving the property. 

The federal government levies an estate tax, and 
forty-seven states levy succession taxes. Several 
states have both succession and estate taxes. 
Eighty per cent of the federal estate tax is remit- 
ted in case the estate is taxed up to that amount 
under state inheritance taxes. In 1930, total re- 
ceipts from inheritance and estate taxes, both 
federal and state, in the United States were $152,- 
000,000. In Great Britain, with only about two- 
fifths of the population of this country and with 
far less wealth, receipts from legacy, succession 
and estate taxes were about $300,000,000. 

The United States Supreme Court has said that 
the right to dispose of property by will and the 
right to inherit it are not natural rights, but only 
privileges which the state extends to its people 
and which the legislature may limit as it sees fit, 
by taxation or otherwise. Estate and inheritance 
taxes are not rapid producers of revenue for an 
emergency, but in the current overhauling of state 
systems of taxation they are being studied care- 
fully with a view toward greater productivity in 
the future. 

The primary purpose of taxation is to obtain 
revenue ; but the taxing power is also used to pro- 
mote various other desirable social ends, such as 
to protect industries from foreign competition 
(customs duties), to retard too great concentra- 
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tion of unearned wealth (inheritance taxes), and 
to influence individual private expenditures for 
consumption goods (selective sales or “nuisance” 
taxes). 

One type of selective sales tax used both by the 
federal government and the states is the gasoline 
tax, the proceeds of which are generally allocated 
to the building and maintenance of roads. It is a 
heavy producer of revenue. In some instances a 
portion of the revenue from this source has been 
diverted to the schools in the present emergency. 

Taxes on liquors, tobacco, soft drinks, cosmetics, 
amusements and “luxuries” as represented by 
common articles of utility in the higher price 
ranges, all seem to be justified largely on the 
ground that the poor but virtuous person may 
escape them at will by foregoing the purchase of 
the taxed articles, and all who indulge in such non- 
essentials should pay roundly for the privilege. 
Many of the goods thus taxed, while not essential 
to a bare existence, are pleasant elements in a 
civilized standard of living, when of good quality 
and used with discretion. Good entertainment on 
stage and screen is more of a social necessity than 
a sinful indulgence. Taxing such things at a rate 
of 10 per cent or higher produces relatively small 
revenue. Should the selective sales taxes be spread 
out to cover a broader base at a lower rate, in such 
a way as to net more revenue than at present? 


General Sales Tax 


The general sales tax is the largest and quickest 
producer of revenue among all taxes now seriously 
proposed. It is adaptable to an emergency situa- 
tion such as the public services now face. When 
levied in combination with property taxes, income 
taxes, inheritance taxes and other types that cor- 
respond closely to “ability to pay,” the sales tax is 
not as unjust as it sometimes seems when regarded 
alone. 

The sales tax is a levy on consumption, and it 
does not conform to the canon of “ability to pay”; 
but it can be levied at a very low rate and imme- 
diately return a huge volume of revenue, which can 
be quickly put to work to benefit those who pay it. 
It can be the means of providing better schools, 
libraries, recreation facilities, public health serv- 
ice and scores of other social services that are now 
much needed. 

Staple articles of food are commonly wholly ex- 
empted from the tax when sold by the producer. 
At least seventeen states now have general sales 
taxes, but no state makes the rate higher than 3 
per cent. Half a dozen other states have gross 
income taxes or occupational privilege taxes based 
on gross turnover, which are equivalent in effect 
to general sales taxes. 
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The School Counselor Helps Edward 


Solve His Problems 


By MARY P. CORRE 


Director of Counseling, Public Schools, Cincinnati 


CC H, MISS LUCAS, won’t you please send 

() for mother and tell her why I want to 

be a bookkeeper? Tom says I’ve got to 

be a machinist and Bill is trying to make me take 
a printing course.” 

Miss Lucas realized that only a desperate situ- 
ation would have caused such an outburst from the 
shy, fourteen-year-old junior high school boy. 
“Why don’t you explain it to your mother, Ed- 
ward? After our conference yesterday, you said 
you would talk everything over at home.” 

“T tried, Miss Lucas—honest, I did. But my 
brothers talked so loud and so fast and they 
think I’m just a kid and don’t know anything. 
And so they fixed it up, and say I’m to go. to trade 
school and learn a trade like my brothers did. I 
tried to say something and I just couldn’t.” 

The brothers were wrong! For although Ed- 
ward was very much of a “kid,” he did know 
something about choosing his occupation. In the 
junior high school in which Edward attended the 
ninth grade, Miss Lucas was the vocational coun- 
selor. In another city she might have been called 
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Edward's case was truly one where “a 
fellow needs a friend.” For good rea- 
sons he wanted to be a bookkeeper, but 
his older brother, who dominated the 
family, msisted that he should learn a 
trade. The school counselor came to 
the rescue and Edward was enabled 
to enter the vocation of his chore and 


for which he was fitted best 


a school counselor or an adviser, but her duties 
would have been much the same. She taught the 
classes in occupations that were a part of the 
social studies, and counseled with the individual 
boys and girls concerning their future educational 
and vocational plans. 

Edward had been a member of one of the classes. 
He had had his eyes opened to the many kinds 
of work that must be done in the world, to the 
importance of all work, and to the need for pre- 
paring and planning for the work that each one is 
well fitted to do. The class in occupations had 
been full of interest for Edward and his friends, 
with slides and posters depicting many kinds of 
occupations, notebooks in 
which each pupil could 
make a collection of the 
occupational pictures 
that interested him most, 
books that could be read 
about people and their 
jobs, and a chance to talk 
to a business or profes- 
sional man or woman 


Edward, as a member 
of one of the classes in 
occupations taught by 
the counselor, had had 
his eyes opened to the 
many kinds of work 
to be done in the world. 
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who was doing the kind of work that interested 
each pupil. 

Edward had collected information about his 
favorite occupation — bookkeeping — by reading 
and by talking with the head bookkeeper at a large 
factory near the school. The boy had written out 
his questions beforehand, as the class had decided 
what the really important questions were, so the 
interview had not been as difficult as he had 
feared. Miss Lucas had telephoned and made the 
appointment for him and the bookkeeper had made 
him feel completely at ease. Edward had made a 
report later to the class about the bookkeeper’s job; 

toy had told about the doctor; Joe, about the air 

pilot ; indeed, the pupils’ reports had covered many 
different types of occupations from taxidermists 
and laboratory technicians to detectives and 
jockeys. 

The counselor had encouraged the children to 
discuss these reports, to judge and weigh their 
information. They had felt that they had learned 
not just facts, but how to study an occupation and 





The counselor helped Edward select the high school sub- 
jeets that would give him the best possible preparation. 


that, later on, they could do it by themselves if 
necessary. Then, too, it had been interesting to 
hear why Roy wanted to be a doctor and why 
Arnold liked detective work. Dick had thought 
he would be a jockey until he learned that one is 
usually too old to ride after 35 and then he decided 
that he had better go to college as his family 
wanted him to and perhaps be a veterinary sur- 
geon. He could make sick horses well after 35, 
even if he couldn’t be a jockey. 

Somehow, the counselor had made the children 
see how important it was to do all these kinds of 
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work well, and that the different occupations are 
so closely related that the doctor should know 
something about the work of the cotton mill oper- 
ators who prepare the bandages that he uses, that 
the auto mechanic needs to use some of the ma- 
chine tools made by the machinist. She had made 
them see that we are, after all, dependent upon the 
workers in thousands of occupations and should be 
responsible for knowing more about them. 

In the class in occupations, Edward and his 
friends had also learned of the different schools 
and subjects that they might elect next year, so 
that they could begin to lay a good foundation for 
the work they wished to do some day. 


The Counselor Understood Edward’s Problems 


This, however, was not Edward’s only prepara- 
tion for choosing his occupation. At the close of 
the class in occupations, the counselor had seen 
each pupil privately. It would not have been pos- 
sible for shy, young Edward to tell before his 
classmates of the recent death of his father and 
how the two older brothers now dominated the 
family and made it impossible for him to do the 
things he wanted to do. It was easy, however, to 
tell all this to the sympathetic counselor. 

The counselor seemed to know all about the hard 
time Edward was having with his shop subjects. 
He had spent some time in the junior high school 
printing shop, in the wood shop and the metal 
shop. He seemed to have little if any mechanical 
ability, and his lowest school grades were in these 
industrial arts subjects. But his mathematics 
and bookkeeping classes told a different story— 
his best school grades were in these. So it was 
that he had hoped to go to a high school the fol- 
lowing year where he could take a commercial 
course and make a special study of mathematics, 
bookkeeping and junior accounting. 

The counselor had helped him select the high 
school subjects that would give him the best pos- 
sible preparation, and a broad enough background 
so that he might do general office work, book- 
keeping, simple statistics, or even become a bank 
teller when he was older and more experienced. 
She had encouraged him to hope that some day, 
when he got a job, he might take special night 
courses in accounting at the near-by university. 
His brothers had said that he could not carry out 
his plan. It was certainly a case where a fellow 
needed a friend—and he turned immediately to the 
counselor. 

Edward thought it was wonderful the way Miss 
Lucas explained it all to his family and persuaded 
them that it would be unwise for him to train for 
a trade, in which his junior high school “tryout” 
experiences showed him to be unfit, and far better 
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Edward and his friends had a 

chance to talk to men who 

were doing the kinds of work 
that interested them. 


to choose a type of occupation that 
would give him the opportunity to use 
his special skill in mathematics and 
bookkeeping. 

Edward was only one of hundreds 
of young people whom the counselor 
helped to secure the background of in- 
formation that would make possible 
more satisfactory vocational adjust- 
ments for them in future years. To be 
able to do this, she had had special 
training that helped her to understand 
young people’s problems and also to 
understand the problems of the occupa- 
tional world. Each week she spent a 
portion of her time visiting business 
establishments and interviewing busi- 
ness and professional men and women. 
The material that she secured in this 
way she prepared in usable form for 
her own and the pupils’ reference, and 
added it to her office library of pam- 
phlets and books on occupations that 
the children were encouraged to use. As 
a result, she was familiar with changing conditions 
in many vocations, and her former experience in 
the personnel department of a large business estab- 
lishment had added to this knowledge. 

Hundreds of children each year profited from 
this counselor’s skill, her understanding of them 
and the vocational problems that they would meet 
in later years. There was Alex, for example, to 
whom someone had mentioned the fact that pat- 
tern making was a well-paid occupation. He had 
decided to enter the school course that would pre- 
pare for such work. The counselor had pointed out 
that his poor work in the junior high school wood 
shop indicated that he would have difficulty in 
learning the most skilled of the woodworking 
trades. Young Alex had not even known that a 
pattern maker had anything to do with wood- 
working! Someone had said that it was a “good 
trade” and Alex’s thinking had stopped there. 

Amanda was the brightest girl in the class, but 
her mother was the sole support of a family of 
three, earning a meager and irregular wage in a 
clothing factory. Further education seemed im- 
possible. Amanda would have to leave school as 
soon as the state law allowed and seek employ- 
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ment; just any kind of a job would help. The 
counselor made arrangements for a scholarship, 
that would make it possible for her to continue in 
high school. Later, other plans were developed 
for a college scholarship and the counselor 
watched Amanda’s success with pride, but not 
with surprise. She had felt sure that the girl’s 
high intelligence rating on the psychological test, 
her excellent school record, her splendid character 
qualities and pleasing personality would make such 
success possible. 

John, in the junior high school, had wanted to 
be an engineer. The counselor had helped him to 
understand the need for much better work in 
mathematics if he ever hoped to enter the field of 
engineering. She had suggested that he would 
have a good opportunity to test out this ability in 
senior high school and that the counselor there 
would also talk over his problems with him. John’s 
trouble lay in his poor study habits. With the 
counselor’s help, he developed better plans and 
methods for study, and his school work improved 
greatly. The A’s which he received in high school 
mathematics convinced the counselor that an engi- 
neering college was, after all, a wise plan for John. 
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Whether it would have been if his poor study hab- 
its had continued throughout high school and if 
his ambition to become an engineer had not been 
definitely used to arouse his interest in school work 
is another question. 

Then there was Billy who longed to be a doctor, 
who in all of his eighteen years had reached only 
the ninth grade and was failing there for the sec- 
ond time. The psychological test and the teachers’ 
estimates of Billy fitted into the picture consist- 
ently—he was on the borderline of mental defec- 
tiveness. Tactfully, Miss Lucas helped Billy to 
recognize how unhappy he would be if he went on 
to high school and studied to be a doctor. There 
were so many things in such a program that had 
to be learned from books, and Billy did not care for 
“book learning.” A pharmacist was his second 
choice! The counselor at this point suggested the 
possibility of a job in connection with a drug store 
where he could run errands, unpack medicines, and 
do many important tasks for which studying was 
not necessary. 

The idea delighted Billy and he soon appropri- 
ated it as his own plan. His job as a general helper 
in the drug store proved highly satisfying. He 
ran errands and unpacked interesting bottles and 
boxes of all shapes and sizes. He reported proudly 
that he was “learning to fill prescriptions,” by 
taking large cans of olive oil and, from these, fill- 
ing small bottles on which he was allowed to place 
the labels. 


The Taxpayer Was Considered 


The counselor had realized that Billy could 
never be a doctor or a pharmacist. He would, 
moreover, have been unhappy in high school trying 
to become either one of these, constantly trying to 
do work far beyond his ability, and always failing, 
failing, failing. She knew of the unfortunate emo- 
tional reaction that is likely to result from such 
situations. In addition, the counselor was also 
thinking of the effect upon the taxpayer. Forty- 
five boys like Billy, selecting a course in high school 
in which they will fail and must repeat, would 
mean one more teacher’s salary. If the forty-five 
failing boys are multiplied many times, as they 
often are, it would mean many more teachers’ 
salaries. 

The teachers, with their already overcrowded 
teaching schedules, rarely have a free moment for 
individual work of this type unless they are re- 
leased from teaching duties, which means that 
others must teach in their places and in no way 
reduces the size of the school staff. In this age of 
specialization, their training equips them to teach 
a foreign language, mathematics, industrial arts 
or one of the many other important subjects. The 
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counselor, on the other hand, specializes in eco- 
nomic and occupational problems and is able to 
make the outside contacts, which are necessary if 
the counseling program is to be closely related to 
the needs of the children and their contacts with 
the outside world. 

Miss Lucas is only one of hundreds of counselors 
throughout this country, in large and small schools 
and in large and small towns, who are counsel- 
ing young people in the more progressive school 
systems. Such counselors must have the type of 
personality and the kind of preparation that will 
help them to understand young people and their 
problems and also the training that will help them 
understand the problems of the occupational world. 
Their program should provide for continuous con- 
tacts with changing occupations, and opportunities 
for conferences with individual children. 


Frank Discussion Is Necessary 


It has been found that one of the most effective 
ways of helping a child work out a satisfactory 
educational and vocational plan is to discuss with 
him frankly any occupation in which he may be 
interested and its necessary requirements. It is 
impossible to separate vocational counseling from 
educational counseling, because the boy or girl 
must be helped while in school to choose those sub- 
jects that will provide the best preparation for his 
vocational and social life in later years. Nor is it 
possible to separate vocational counseling from the 
many personality, family and other problems that 
must be considered as an important part of the 
picture. 

The conferences provide an opportunity for the 
counselor to discuss with each child the problems 
that directly affect him. The conferences to be 
most effective should be long enough so that the 
counselor may have an opportunity to gain the 
child’s confidence. They are, of course, based on 
a knowledge of the child and on facts made avail- 
able through a careful system of records, which 
lead to an understanding of the individual’s prob- 
lems and aim to discover special problems that 
should be referred to specialists in other fields. 

Through the counseling program, the counselor 
gives information to the child as it is needed, helps 
him to secure valuable experiences, assists him to 
interpret the information and experiences and to 
discover his own interests and abilities. The coun- 
selor encourages the child to work out his own 
plans and make his own decisions and never at- 
tempts to force another’s decision upon him. 
Above all, the counselor constantly strives to help 
the pupil develop a method of thinking that will 
assist him in every possible way to meet his present 
and future problems. 
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Let’s Revamp the County Institute 


By L. E. BIXLER 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio 


teachers’ institute has changed with the pass- 

ing of the years. At its inception the insti- 
tute was designed to give ill prepared and ignorant 
teachers the barest knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter they were expected to teach. Furthermore, 
teachers were taught how to manage a school 
typical of that day. In order to realize these pur- 
poses, much of the institute work was conducted on 
a classroom basis. 

While this classroom work was an important 
feature of the early and later institutes, there were 
also lectures of a general character. Frequently 
the evening lectures were given not only to further 
teacher interest but also to enlist the interest of 
parents and others in the welfare of the schools. 
It is to be remembered that the means for the 
dissemination of knowledge were meager as com- 
pared with those of today. 
Newspapers, magazines 
and books were compara- 
tively scarce. It is evident, 
then, that the frequent 
general lecture fulfilled a 
real need. 

On the other hand, how 
does the situation just de- 
scribed compare with that 
of the present? Today a 
large proportion of the 
teachers have attended 
teacher training institu- 
tions where they have pur- 
sued carefully outlined 
courses designed to meet 
their needs. Such attend- 
ance usually extends over 
a period of two or more 
years in addition to an 
elementary and secondary education. Moreover, 
teachers are being urged constantly to continue 
their education after they have left the institution 
recognized for the more or less formal education of 
teachers. Materials for in-service education are 
to be found on every hand. Newspapers, maga- 
zines and books are accessible to every teacher. At 
the present time unparalleled opportunity is af- 
forded the teacher to hear excellent radio lectures. 


ik conception of the purpose of the county 


Teachers’ institutes are frequently 
conducted as if they were meeting the 
educational needs of the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. Nearly 
50 per cent of the time of some in- 
stitutes 1s devoted to general lectures. 
Such an unbalanced program fails 
to recogmize the individual needs and 
problems of teachers and makes very 


little provision for group discussion 


The automobile has shortened the distance to the 
large centers of population where the best enter- 
tainment and lectures may be heard. In brief, it 
may be said that the educational influences or lib- 
eralizing forces far exceed those in existence dur- 
ing any previous period in the history of the 
institute. 

In view of this situation it may be reasonably 
asked whether the old type institute has not out- 
lived its usefulness. Approximately 50 per cent of 
the time of many institutes now holding both sec- 
tional and general meetings is devoted to general 
meetings. Many institute programs are devoted 
entirely to general meetings. Some _ provision 
should be made for inspirational or general educa- 
tional lectures since these do contribute to the in- 
formation and culture of the teachers, but they 
should be a part of a unified program in which 
recognition is given of the 
individual needs and prob- 
lems of the teachers and in 
which opportunity exists 
for group discussion. 

Another phase of the in- 
stitute which has outlived 
its usefulness but which is 
still a part of many insti- 
tutes is the resolutions 
committee. For many 
years these committees 
rendered useful service. 
The early Ohio institutes 
adopted resolutions memo- 
rializing the legislature to 
permit as well as encour- 
age the holding of insti- 
tutes in the various coun- 
ties. The legislature was 
frequently asked to enact 
legislation that would guarantee the financial 
support of the county institutes. A study of the 
laws enacted from time to time indicates that these 
resolutions were effective in securing legislation of 
vital concern to public education. Moreover, the 
resolutions passed by the various institutes were 
instrumental in developing sentiment in favor of 
a state teachers’ organization, provision for county 
supervision and founding of normal schools. 
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But what does one find when he examines this 
phase of the institute’s work today? For the most 
part, the present day resolutions committee has 
merely a perfunctory office in the work of the in- 
stitute. To be sure, it provides a task for a few 
individuals but a task that, when accomplished, is 
of little importance. Few institutes act upon the 
resolutions that are passed. Frequently the reso- 
lutions are heard by the rank and file of teachers 
in a spirit of derision because they are conscious 
that the writing of these resolutions is a mere 
matter of form. In general, the teachers have little 
part in the framing of resolutions and in many 
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instances the resolutions do not represent the 
opinions of the entire group of teachers. Their 
adoption or lack of adoption is immaterial for they 
are usually forgotten quickly. Demands of teach- 
ers for legislation or other needs are met today 
more effectively by state and national bodies. 
What, then, should be the next move in regard 
to the institute? No further research is needed to 
frame the answer to this question. The unchanged 
type of institute should become defunct immedi- 
ately. If the institute is to remain as an in-service 
teacher training agency its reorganization in har- 
mony with present teacher needs is imperative. 





Living in a Leisure-Centered World 


By HARRY S. GANDERS 


Dean, School of Education, Syracuse University 


ESTERDAY American life was measured in 

terms of vocational competence. Today even 
the life of the laborer is leisure-centered. Thus the 
focus of life is changed from vocation to leisure, 
and man must choose between stagnation or life 
through continuing education. 

Food can and will be found, but the unemployed 
of today have learned the bitter truth that there 
can be no life with only bread. To the few who 
have never ceased their intellectual, spiritual and 
personal growth, the true values of life have be- 
come apparent. They have grasped the significance 
of the statement that one lives only through living. 
The world of economic struggle depends for the 
salvation of the people upon man’s sensitiveness, 
intellect and personality. The machine having 
robbed him of his soul-satisfying tools, man must 
turn to his inward self, his mind and his spirit, as 
the only remaining avenues for living. 

This constitutes one of the greatest challenges 
to humanity in its rise from prehistoric savagery. 
The challenge can be met only by opening effective 
channels to complete living in this, a leisure- 
centered world. Avenues to life are continuous 
growth and development of human personality and 
the gates to these can be unlocked only by educa- 
tion. The need for effective, continuing education 
is the real significance of the situation. For leisure 
is an uncompromising mistress, affording man but 
a single choice, one between all-absorbing intellec- 
tual effort or spiritual decay and barbarism. 

Isador Lubin is authority for the statement that 
only a small part of labor displaced can ever be 
reabsorbed. He says: 

“Despite the growth of the automobile, radio and 
airplane industries during recent years, the Amer- 


ican manufacturing industries employed only 201,- 
000 more wage earners in 1929 than 1927. ... The 
total of male immigrant laborers entering the 
United States in these two years was almost equal 
to this number. . . . There were in addition the 
several hundred thousand who came from the 
farms to the city and the million or more boys 
and girls who reached working age and sought em- 
ployment for the first time.’ 

Since man-displacing inventions and discoveries 
are on the increase, the problem resolves itself into 
the question: Must man succumb to machine- 
enforced leisure or can he rise to the utilization 
of his new freedom? Shall the whole of man be 
enslaved in his economic house, or can he again 
become master of his environment? Primitive 
man’s success in gaining control of his environ- 
ment resulted in the advance of the human species. 
If through education we can come to understand, 
to comprehend the intricacies of our mechanism, 
appreciate the interdependence of its parts, and 
turn our leisure to its true purpose, that of the 
self-building of men and women, we shall again 
progress. 

We at least should be able to see that the advance 
of mankind faces us with a stupendous issue. It 
is not primarily a problem of production, distribu- 
tion or economics, nor even of capitalistic versus 
communistic governments, but is above every other 
consideration a human problem. 

We cannot, nor will we, turn back. We will not 
repudiate our industrial, leisure-civilization. Even 
with the threat of hunger, man prefers opportuni- 
ties of leisure. For his preservation he needs but 
to learn of its utilization. 


1Journal of Adult Education, January, 1931, p. 24. 
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Associations Unite to Study 


Aigh School Standards 


By GEORGE E. CARROTHERS 
University of Michigan, 
Chairman, General Committee 


arrange cooperative working relationships 

between secondary schools and colleges it 
has been necessary to agree upon certain standards 
of excellence. 

These standards have become so detailed and so 
quantitative and the unwieldy associations often 
have been so inflexible in their interpretation and 
administration of the standards that injustices 
have been inflicted on some excellent secondary 
schools. At the same time less efficient schools 
technically have met every printed standard and 
have had the paternal blessings of the associations 
whether deserving or not. 

Certain association leaders, realizing that the 
standards were not serving the largest and best 
purpose for education and that times have changed 
since the first regional associations were organ- 
ized, decided to study the present accrediting pro- 
cedures and standards used by the regional 
associations with their 4,600 accredited schools. 

This idea of a cooperative attack on the problem 
of suitable accrediting standards and criteria for 
use in determining the merits of a high school is 
not new. The question has been considered from 
time to time by different organizations, especially 
by the commissions on secondary schools of the 
several regional associations. Definite action in 
each instance has been deferred until a more aus- 
picious opportunity should present itself. The 
present seems to be the opportune time. Some of 
the factors leading to this conclusion are: (1) the 
definite feeling of need for such a study as ex- 
pressed by a considerable number of schoolmen 
both in colleges and in secondary schools, (2) the 
recent completion of the study of standards for the 
accrediting of colleges and universities by the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education of the 
North Central Association under the general direc- 
tion of Dr. George F. Zook and (3) the publication 
this year of the last of the twenty-eight volumes of 
the National Survey of Secondary Education by 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

The first step toward action was taken by the 
North Central Association in the spring of 1933. 
At its April meeting in Chicago the association 


S INCE the time a first attempt was made to 
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authorized the appointment of a 
committee to study standards 
and appropriated a sum of 
money to get the work started. 

Representatives of the South- 
ern Association and the Middle 
States Association were invited 
to attend one of the meetings of 
the North Central Association 
committee. At that meeting, held 
in Chicago on July 3, 1933, it was 
decided to make the study nationwide in scope. 
Since that time each of the six regional associations 
has decided to cooperate in the study of accrediting 
procedures and standards. 

The general committee of twenty-five is made up 
of the following persons: New England Associa- 
tion, Howard Conant, Jesse B. Davis and Arthur 
W. Lowe; Middle States Association, E. D. Griz- 
zell, Richard M. Gummere, William M. Lewis, 
George William McClelland and William A. Wet- 
zel; Southern States Association, J. Henry High- 
smith, Joseph Roemer, W. R. Smithey, S. B. Tins- 
ley and C. R. Wilcox; North Central Association, 
George E. Carrothers, Carl G. F. Franzen, J. T. 
Giles, M. R. Owens and A. A. Reed; Northwest 
Association, Henry M. Hart and M. P. Moe; West- 
ern Association, William M. Proctor; advisory 
members, E. J. Ashbaugh, D. H. Gardner, Carl A. 
Jessen and George F. Zook. 


Headquarters at University of Michigan 


An executive committee of nine has been chosen 
with Dr. E. D. Grizzell of the University of Penn- 
sylvania as chairman. The work to date has con- 
sisted primarily of the planning of the study. Sur- 
vey headquarters hAve been opened at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

As the work of the regional associations devel- 
oped and spread to larger numbers of schools, it 
appears that stricter rules and regulations were 
considered necessary to make sure that no 
school would drop far below standard. One defi- 
nite phase of the work apparently has been to 
maintain a sort of police force. The hope now is 
that with new and better criteria available within 
two or three years it may be possible to turn a- 
much larger part of the attention and energy of 
these associations toward helping schools which 
wish to grow and develop in their work. 

The regional associations have established them- 
selves as definite parts of the educational machin- 
ery of this country, but some fundamental reor- 
ganizations are necessary if they are to continue to 
render the effective service of which they are ca- 
pable. Part of this reorganization has already 
taken place. Other developments are on their way. 
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These pupils are 
equipped to spend 
their leisure time 
profitably. They 
have acquired a 
hobby —wood- 
working. The arti- 
cles on display are 
proof of the skill 
they have achieved. 


Photos courtesy Doylestown High School 


The Arts and the New Leisure 


time for it is the stuff that life is made of,” 

has more philosophy of present living in it 
than mere apt epigram. This bit of healthy advice 
to the youth of his day was but the forerunner of 
such expressions as “the threat of leisure,” “the 
menace of leisure,” “the challenge of leisure’ and 
finally “‘the curse of leisure.” 

Today under the impetus of an attempted broad 
program of recovery from social, economic and in- 
dustrial ills, we have come face to face not only 
with unemployment, but also with the problem of 
surplus leisure time for those fortunate enough to 
be employed. It is not the purpose of this discus- 
sion to diagnose the underlying causes that have 
brought about this menacing surplus leisure in a 
machine age civilization. We recognize the prob- 
lem and we sense the responsibility of the school 
in meeting it. 

Fifteen years ago one of the national commit- 
tees brought forth a significant document detailing 
seven broad principles and objectives of secondary 
education. “The worthy use of leisure” was one of 
these seven cardinal principles. Education has al- 
ways recognized the need for training in the wise 
use of leisure. In fact, it was largely this recogni- 
tion that brought into the curriculum, or rather 
added to the curriculum, the so-called extracurricu- 
lar activities. It was an unfortunate addition for 
if these activities were worth while as educative 


ee homely maxim, “Don’t waste 


By CARMON ROSS 
President, State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. 
(Formerly Supervising Principal, Doylestown, Pa.) 


forces they should have been an integral part of 
the regular curriculum. 

Today we are suffering from this error. The 
sooner these educative forces are recognized as a 
part of the regular program, the more quickly will 
the attacks on “fads and frills” cease. Yet curi- 
ously enough, we know that athletics, dramatics, 
music and even the practical and fine arts were 
first almost surreptitiously introduced into the 
school’s program as extras because we regarded 
them as play or leisure consuming activities to 
distinguish them from the solid, substantial, tradi- 
tional subjects that were supposed to prepare for 
life and for one’s work! In other words, the em- 
phasis on leisure pursuits has always been mis- 
placed as meaning recreation or pleasure in the 
physical sense, whereas the central objective back 
of all leisure should be self-improvement. 

I am firmly convinced that unless we set up a 
positive philosophy with reference to the impor- 
tance of leisure time pursuits we shall fail in un- 
dertaking and carrying through any program. The 
proper use of leisure created the civilizations of 
Babylon and Rome and its improper use killed 
them. We must see to it that leisure among adults 
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Cooking, sewing 
and art work are 
among the practi- 
cal things that 
these girls will 
have to help occu- 
py their leisure 
time as a result of 
practical training 


received in school. 


serves as an asset and not as a liability. It is a 
strange paradox that while we are much concerned 
about leisure or unemployed hours for adults, 
youth need have no fear for this while still in 
school, for the vast possibilities of a broad curricu- 
lum today or in the immediate future will keep 
pupils busy. 

The big task, then, will be to administer the pro- 
gram in such a way that it may function by making 
life richer, fuller and more worth while. Children 
must be taught subjects that will give them means 
and incentives to spend their time profitably. When 
they leave the threshold of the school they must be 
equipped with attitudes, ideals and desires for a 
continuous education in the leisure hours of the 
days ahead in what promises to be a new order. 
This will be absolutely necessary if leisure is to be 
used and not wasted. Of course, I am not limiting 
this responsibility to the schools. The local com- 
munities, the state and the nation must likewise 
plan a program to supplement the beginnings made 
in the schools. 


New Deal Has Accentuated Leisure Problem 


The so-called New Deal through the operation 
of the NRA has accentuated the problem of leisure 
with all its attendant implications. The desire to 
spread jobs and increase purchasing power in 
order to encourage buying and stimulate consump- 
tion and production has reduced hours of employ- 
ment. But prior to this era Americans already 
had more spare time than any other people in the 
world. That we had this time and that we were 
not making use of it has been humorously por- 
trayed for us, but with a good deal of truth, by a 





neighboring Canadian, Stephen Leacock, who has 
described the American people as a “queer people 
who can’t rest, who can’t read, who can’t drink, 
who can’t play, and who don’t give a damn.” 

Even though we may resent such descriptions of 
ourselves as others see us, they should compel a 
little self-analysis or introspection. Has our effort 
at self-improvement been entirely successful? To 
be sure, we have been the envy of the entire world 
as money makers. We have well nigh exhausted 
our natural resources. We have built skyscrapers 
in the true sense of the word. We have more auto- 
mobiles, more radios, more telephones and more 
refrigerators per capita than all the rest of the 
world put together. Yes, creature comforts are 
eurs! Materially we have been immensely success- 
ful, but I fear that in matters cultural and spir- 
itual we cannot boast. In “America as Americans 
See It,” edited by Fred J. Ringel, we feel some dis- 
appointment when we read such chapters as “On 
American Thought,”.‘“Crime and Racketeering,” 
“Graft in America,” “The American at Leisure,” 
“American Art Today,” “American Music” and 
“Gambling in Wall Street.” 

I have no intention to set up here a comprehen- 
sive program of leisure time training in the public 
schools. I think that we have the foundation of 
such a program in our curriculums today. Con- 
siderable redirection will be necessary. However, 
our programs of dramatics, organized clubs, health 
education, art, music, vitalized English and social 
studies, training in the use of libraries and mu- 
seums will gradually tell. Already we see here 
and there the influence of such instruction. If this 
type of instruction develops into the continuous 
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education of adults, a worthy and promising be- 
ginning will have been made. At any rate, a good 
sign of the times is the concerted effort of educa- 
tional leaders in attacking this problem of training 
for leisure. Our professional literature already 
has a presentable nucleus of significant contribu- 
tions in this field. 

However, I desire to deal specifically with the 
place of the arts and crafts in this new leisure. I 
have reference to the opportunities of such school 
subjects as woodwork in all its phases, sewing, 
cooking, crafts and art in fostering leisure time 
interests. We have underestimated the real op- 
portunities of these subjects. I have already em- 
phasized the belief that the central objective back 








One of the most pleasant forms of leisure time activity for adults and young people is 
participation in amateur plays and pageants. 


of all leisure should be self-improvement. This 
self-improvement may be directed along three lines 
of activity. These are (1) health, through relaxa- 
tion and recreation of self-activity type; (2) cul- 
ture pursuits through literature, art and music, 
and (3) the arts and crafts as exemplified by 
woodwork, shop work, sewing, cooking, arts and 
crafts. 

The arts and crafts, whether on a vocational or 
a purely cultural or general basis, have a real op- 
portunity in developing the avocational interests 
of our people. Our country, with the possible ex- 
ception of Indian handwork, has produced little 
that is comparable to the arts and crafts of Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Russia, Japan, Switzerland, 
France, Italy and even Mexico. Store tables are 
laden with importations of foreign handicrafts 
instead of our own. 

We have worshipped too much at the altar of 
mass production, which means uniformity, stand- 
ardization and mediocrity. It seems to me that 
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with the heritage of all the races in this country 
we should be able to show skills and appreciations 
for the good and the beautiful. Our. machine-made 
mass production has stressed the ready-made 
things because they were cheap. As a result, in- 
struction in the arts and crafts has received formal 
but wrong emphasis. Instruction in these subjects 
must stress craftsmanship and the pleasure that 
comes from making a fine object that is both beau- 
tiful and useful. 

The implications of the right emphasis of in- 
struction in the arts and crafts in creating leisure 
time pursuits in self-improvement are too self-evi- 
dent. These arts usually require not only skill but 
time in execution. The acquisition of an interest 
in one or more of these 
arts will result in build- 
ing up avocational in- 
terests or hobbies. As 
several writers have well 
pointed out, some of the 
great scientific inven- 
tions and _ discoveries 
have been the direct re- 
sult of a peculiar interest 
of someone in following 
out some hobby.  Edi- 
son, of course, is a nota- 
ble example. In addi- 
tion to the creation of 
hobbies, there is the 
pride in one’s work that 
comes from the creation 
of some work of art or 
practical object. Fur- 
thermore, the use of tools 
offers a fine means of self-expression and of de- 
veloping the creative instinct. 

If we develop craftsmen in the schools through 
this type of work, we need not worry about how 
their leisure time will be spent. If, however, in- 
struction in the arts continues formal and im- 
practical, without any chance of functioning with 
needs in the home and shop, we merely make an- 
other factory out of the school shop and the school 
laboratory. Any program that fosters hobbies in 
the creative field will pay ample rewards in the 
lives of adults. 

An important by-product of instruction in the 
arts and crafts is the incentive offered for doing a 
piece of work that will be a credit to the doer. We 
undervalue the significance of this in creating 
within us the desire of perseverance at a task, to 
the end that a perfect piece of work may be turned 
out. I am reminded of the eighty-year-old potter 
in the mountains of Southwestern North Carolina 
who one day was offered a fair price for a piece 
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of pottery but who refused to sell it or to give it 
away simply because it had a flaw. Incidents of 
this kind are refreshing and rare. 

The pace of industrialism in this country has 
been a killing one. Unemployment and the fright- 
ful losses suffered in this depression have gradu- 
ally undermined the mental stability of thousands 
of people. We are told that insanity is increasing 
at a frightful rate; that in eighteen states admis- 
sions to institutions have doubled; that if the 
present rate of increase continues, in seventy-five 
years one-half of the population will be working to 
support the other half which will be insane. 

Life is no longer a simple thing. Our complex 
civilization means a strain on our ability at adjust- 
ment. Dr. George Barton Cutten, our greatest 
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authority in the field of education for leisure, has 
told us that our one possible salvation from this 
mental collapse and from this furious living lies 
in the proper use of leisure. In our institutions for 
the care of unfortunates, we employ the arts and 
crafts for their restoration to a normal useful life. 
If these can serve as a restorative, why not as a 
preventive? 

It would be presumptuous to claim that proper 
emphasis on the arts and crafts in the schools will 
entirely solve the problem of training for leisure 
moments. Certainly, these subjects offer more 


concrete opportunities than any other. As a means 
of promoting a real zest for creative living, for 
tastes, for appreciation, for craftsmanship and for 
worth while use of leisure, they are easily the equal 
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of other offerings of the present day curriculum. 
I am presuming, however, that those who must 
carry on the program of instruction and guidance 
will be vitally sensitive to the tremendous oppor- 
tunities that are offered. Nothing but an artist 
teacher will do. 

Let me repeat that the problem of leisure, so 
grave and menacing, is not a new one. On the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of the founder 
of Pennsylvania and 150 years after the first rules 
of government for the state were passed, we might 
recall how William Penn showed his vision as a 
statesman and as an educator when he said in 
“Some Fruits of Solitude”: 

“Children had rather be making of Tools and 
Instruments of play; Shaping, Drawing, Framing, 
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and Building, etc. than getting some Rules of Pro- 
priety of Speech by Heart: And those also would 
follow with more judgment, and less Trouble and 
Time.” 

In his “Laws of Government” passed in 1682 we 
find the following: 

“That all Children within this Province of the 
Age of Twelve Years shall be taught some useful 
Trade or Skill, to the end none may be Idle, but the 
Poor may Work to live, and the Rich, if they be- 
come Poor, may not want.” 

These two examples of educationai and political 
wisdom and foresight of the founder of the state 
may point the way to our present day leisure time 
problem. They represent a practical combina- 
tion both of useful leisure and of skillful work. 





Why Ratity the Child Labor Amendment? 


By FRANCIS M. CROWLEY 


Dean, School of Education and Director, Summer Session, St. Louis University 


OVERNMENTAL control in all spheres of 

human activity is fast becoming a menace, 
and it is unfortunate that the present crisis calls 
for its extension rather than its restriction. As 
an educator I feel that the ratification of the 
proposed child labor amendment would be dis- 
astrous for the school, the home and the child. 
Nine years of direct and indirect association with 
governmental activities in the nation’s capital pro- 
vided many opportunities for observing federal 
agencies at work. As a result of my experience, 
it is my firm conviction that the extension of fed- 
eral influence in any form is a menace to personal 
responsibility. 

The eighteenth amendment ran counter to the 
genius of the American people and the same fate 
awaits the child labor amendment, in case it is 
ratified. You cannot with impunity encroach on 
the sphere of personal liberty. The rallying cry 
of the advocates for ratification is that the exploi- 
tation of children would no longer be possible. A 
laudable end in itself but if it is to be striven for 
under federal direction and control one may well 
question if there is not a greater issue at stake, 
namely, the preservation of human liberty, the 
right of every parent to regulate the affairs of 
the family circle, to control the activities of his 
offspring within reasonable limits. 

Every state in the Union has enacted a com- 
pulsory school attendance law. The failure of local 
governmental units to provide the agencies for 
carrying out the purpose of such laws cannot jus- 


tify federal intervention. The effective enforce- 
ment of the compulsory school attendance laws 
now on the statute books would correct many of 
the abuses cited as reasons for ratifying the child 
labor amendment. In some states the age limit 
should be raised, a move that all should heartily 
indorse. There will be some opposition from those 
who have to support a more extensive school pro- 
gram in order to care for the children who will be 
forced into institutions now shamefully over- 
crowded, poorly equipped and inadequately staffed. 
Let us even concede the right of each state 
department of education to enforce compulsory 
attendance laws, as is now done by Alabama, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania and New York. If such a 
program should be adopted there would no longer 
be any reason for the enactment of a child labor 
amendment. 

It is ludicrous to think of Uncle Sam serving 
as a truant officer on a national scale. Five thou- 
sand poorly trained attendance officers would be 
added to the growing horde of federal employees. 
Industry would circumvent federal regulations and 
ultimately bring into disrepute our present fairly 
efficient local compulsory education laws. Parent, 
child and employer would grow old and useless in 
the weary struggle to interpret minute federal 
regulations that should never have been promul- 
gated. Law cannot well increase beyond the 
capacity of mankind to absorb it. Present com- 
pulsory education laws represent the saturation 
point so far as local communities are concerned. 
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Weeding Out Emotional Defectives 
From the Teaching Ranks 


By LAURENCE H. MAYERS, M.D. 


Northwestern University School of Medicine 


HEN personality is defined, as it often 
is, as the “significant aspects of set 
traits or characteristics which result 


from the réles one plays in group life,” it becomes 
apparent that it is the product of adjustment or 
maladjustment to surroundings and people. 

Such a definition goes rather less than half way. 
Personality is much more than that. It is the sum 
of the traits or characteristics that spring from 
the individual’s emotional composition. The emo- 
tions have their source within. They may be trained 
to some extent. They may be influenced by habits, 
environment and customs to create a kind of arti- 
ficial or secondary emotional structure. In the 
routine affairs of the day these artificial character- 
istics may be dominant, but, given an emergency 
or an occasion that stirs one sufficiently, the inner 
or underlying impulses assert themselves. 

We learn that emotions will declare themselves 
despite training. The declaring depends, of course, 
on the strength of the emergency and the power 
of the training but at some time even the best of 
training fails and the real personality shines forth 
in its undisciplined rawness as when an infant 
rolls and kicks and screams itself black in the face. 
Its emotions are untrained. Its paroxysms will 
decrease as it grows older and becomes disciplined 
but the impulse will remain. 


Conflict of Impulses Is Constant 


If the emotional composition of an individual is 
normal or balanced it may be more easily trained. 
The personality will show an evenness of impulse 
and restraint. Sympathy, tolerance, understand- 
ing, unselfishness will be marked characteristics. 
But if the emotional structure is unbalanced, train- 
ing will be ineffective or less effective. There will 
be lack of balance between impulse and restraint. 
Conduct will be uncertain and variable. Selfish- 
ness, greed, egoism, intolerance, lack of sympathy 
and misunderstanding will mark the behavior and 
control the attitude and performances. 

The conflict between impulses and restraints 
goes on within all of us constantly but the emo- 
tional abnormal is one in whom impulses rule. His 


Emotionally defective persons of both 
sexes are drawn toward the teaching 
profession. Although conventional 
medical examinations ignore the emo- 
tional status of the subject, emotional 
health 1s probably as important as 
physical or mental health. Adequate 
examination and earnest investi- 
gation of applicants for teaching posi 
tions would result in marked 1m- 
provement of the teaching personnel 


endocrine composition is awry. His make-up is 
topsy-turvy. His maladjustments come not from 
lack of training or insufficiency of restraints but 
from absence of endocrine balance or normality. 
He cannot help it. He is not aware and cannot dis- 
cover that his motives and impulses are of glandu- 
lar origin unless his abnormality affects his health, 
and probably not then. No one misses a thing he 
has never had. 

It is unfortunately true that the relation between 
a glandular disease or insufficiency is regarded as 
clinical and not emotional. The sources of emo- 
tional disturbance have not yet come into physical 
view. Only now are they emerging and they are 
emerging with extreme slowness. The relation- 
ship will be in dispute probably until a particular 
form of emotional ebullition can be traced to a 
particular deficiency or activity of a particular 
glandular hormone. This is an unattainable gtate 
because the glands form an interdependent system 
and their hormones operate in conjunction to the 
extent of millions of combinations. 

Thus is explained the infinite variety of human 
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nature, or a vast differentiation in personality 
within the range of normal glandular action. Out- 
side the normal there is still more variety. 

Emotional health or normality is of as much 
importance, probably, as physical or mental health 
with which it is, of course, closely allied. Glandular 
defects manifest themselves in emotional disturb- 
ances. Accident or disease, which affects the endo- 
crines, will disturb also the emotions. 

However, in the conventional course of medical 
examinations, the emotional status of the subject 
is ignored. Unless there is some serious and evi- 
dent “nervous” defect, the examining physician 
will give it no attention and, if there is, a specialist 
will be called. 


Examinations Have Become Routine 


Why, then, do employers have applicants for 
jobs examined by a medical man? 

Such examinations have become routine. Their 
purpose is, first, to ascertain if the applicant’s 
physical health will permit him to do the expected 
work satisfactorily, that is, that sick absence will 
not be beyond the average ; second, to make certain 
that he has no infectious or contagious disease 
whereby the well-being of his fellow employees will 
be endangered. Such mental tests as he undergoes 
are directed to the determination of his education 
and ability. His emotional health is not questioned. 

From this indifference we might conclude that 
his emotional condition is not important. If he or 
she is physically well and mentally qualified, why 
go further in search of trouble? We will agree, 
however, that the morale of an organization is 
extremely important. Disturbing elements are, at 
least, undesirable. Erratic, crabbed, irascible or 
morose persons exert a baleful influence on their 
associates and so reduce the capacity of the entire 
organization. If an employee falters, is unable to 
cooperate, “goes to pieces” under pressure, is de- 
void of sympathy or cannot comprehend the prob- 
lems of his fellows, he provides a defect from which 
the organization suffers. 

Those employees who have contact with the 
public should certainly be emotionally stable. They 
may do irreparable damage if they are not but the 
discovery of their inability to deal with people is 
usually belated and is rarely, if ever, regarded as 
a defect discoverable by preliminary investigation 
or inspection. Emotional distortions extend beyond 
the range of a medical examination. 

If we turn to the teaching field we find all the 
conditions in the business field present and strongly 
emphasized. The influence of the teacher on pu- 
pils is naturally strong. The youngsters, whatever 
their degree of grace or conformity to discipline, 
have an ingrained respect for authority and that 
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of the teacher is admitted, if not always respected. 
Respect is an asset that the teacher should deserve. 
Children are quick to detect behavioristic flaws. 
They admire moral as well as physical strength 
and they abhor weakness, vacillation and a sense 
of injustice. The teacher is exemplar as well as 
instructor, a moral as well as a mental force. The 
teacher works, theoretically and even practically, 
under supervision, but alone. He or she is under 
no restraint of criticism or direction in exercising 
the qualities that spring from the emotions. 

It so happens that emotionally defective persons 
of both sexes are drawn toward the teaching pro- 
fession. They may not sense their emotional de- 
ficiencies. It is natural that they should not. 
Deprived of standards for judging, they fancy that 
they are normal or that a known abnormality is 
physical only. They come to take a certain pride 
in the conduct which emotional abnormality forces 
upon them. 

This conduct varies in its manifestations. It 
may and often does take the form of exhibitionism. 
The teacher finds self-satisfaction in strutting her 
peculiarities before pupils. If she fancies that she 
has literary abilities, she will display them. The 
Latin teacher may fancy that the business world 
lost a leader when he was thrown into the teaching 
field and he will prove it—to his pupils and so, to 
himself. Whatever the defect, it is bound to come 
to display under excitement and, in such case, is 
as likely to lead to cruelty and injustice as to in- 
difference and neglect. 


Teacher Must Understand the Sex Urge 


The hypogonad is the commonest example of 
emotional distortion. Sex is a dominant factor in 
behavior. Sex deficiency is a sure indication of 
inability to understand normal human impulses. 
Whatever else a teacher may have or need, lack of 
understanding of the sex urge and of appreciation 
of its influence on children is a vital defect. 

To remove such defectives from the profession 
of teaching, or to prevent their entrance, seems to 
me a matter of preliminary examination and in- 
vestigation. For reasons already stated the infor- 
mation cannot come directly from them. They do 
not know. The status of the emotional reactions 
can be determined almost uniformly and as easily 
as the other requirements for appointment. Case 
histories of applicants in sufficient detail will not 
disclose the emotional defects but they will disclose 
the causes. Once the causation is discovered, the 
rest should be easy. Under the present system the 
examiners, not the applicants, are at fault. The 
results of adequate examination and earnest in- 
vestigation would become manifest in the marked 
improvement of the teaching personnel. 
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NE of the principal goals of home visita- 
() tion is to make the parents familiar with 
the work of the public school. Parents are 
nearly always fair. The problem is to see that 
they are rightly informed. Children are not always 
truthful and sometimes deliberately enlarge and 
embroider conditions and happenings. More often, 
however, facts are merely distorted in order to 
give the younger generation the benefit of the 
doubt in a matter. 

Another influence that must be counteracted is 
the vicious back yard and street corner gossip. 
Stories are distorted to a form far from their orig- 
inal, little happenings become mountainous and 
the school and the teachers get a bad name because 
people do not take pains to find out the facts. With 
only 4 per cent of their total time available for 
information of all kinds, parents probably cannot 
be blamed, but it is our job to see that they are 
rightfully informed. Further, many of the means 
of contact with the school, such as the report card, 
have a negative value that needs to be offset. One 
of the main desires, therefore, is to inform the 
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Superintendent of Schools, Lake Orion, Mich. 


parent of conditions in the school and of the prog- 
ress being made by his child. 

Another principal aim is to help in serving the 
child. If we know home conditions, it is often 
easier to guide the child in his work and to make 
adjustments and allowances for him. We had to 
give special consideration to children coming from 
a home run as a “blind pig.’”’ They were invariably 
late in the morning because they were kept up 
until all hours by noise and then had to wash bot- 
tles before going to bed. Other children came to 
school without breakfast, meriting unusual care. 
Still others had to contend with parental opposition 
to going to school at all. These are familiar prob- 
lems. The school cannot do its best for the child 
unless it knows his home conditions. 

The visitation program also gives the parent a 
“friend at court.” There is someone at school 
whom he knows and may ask for help and advice 
when the pupil gets in trouble at home, at school or 
elsewhere. The feeling of utter strangeness van- 
ishes when there is someone who has been met and 
is perhaps already half familiar with the problem. 
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Some parents are interested enough in their child’s progress to visit the school, but frequently the teacher must assume 
responsibility and call at the home. 


One of the most important aims is a selfish one 
—to avoid trouble for teacher and administrator. 
It is surprising how many difficult problems are 
headed off through the home visitation program. 
Little irritations that would later break out in 
open sores are healed before they reach the viru- 
lent stage. Usually we would never hear of these 
irritations without the home visitation plan. 

Let me illustrate. Recently one of the teachers 
came back to report that Mrs. Doe resented John’s 
being made to stay after school for clinic class. 
He had a paper route and it made him late for 
supper when he must remain. The instructor ex- 
plained that she was trying to save John from 
failure and that she was giving up time herself, 
for which she received no pay, in order to help him. 
He would not be required to stay if the mother 
wished him not to, although he needed extra help 
and would probably repeat the grade unless he 
could have individual attention. He remained for 
clinic class without further argument, and the 
mother was satisfied. 

Another instructor found that a mother felt 
that her child was not being given sufficient recog- 
nition since the girl was not chosen very often to 
take part in plays and programs. The teacher in- 
vestigated, found that the omission was due to low 
scholarship and reported back to the parent. The 
mother was satisfied. 

Likely some readers will contend that there are 


other ways of getting acquainted with parents. 
This, of course, is true. We meet parents in every 
kind of place—at bridge clubs, lodge and luncheon 
clubs. We get to know some at church and Sunday 
School and others come to school to visit or are 
contacted at P.-T.A. meetings. 

I do not wish to decry the value of these contacts. 
They are all valuable, perhaps more valuable than 
home visitation. But we do not meet all of the par- 
ents in this way. Usually the same ones attend 
P.-T.A., visit school, go to church and attend lodge 
meetings. We have many contacts with parents 
from good homes and none at all with those from 
the poorer stratum of society. In spite of the 
kindliest of invitations, not more than half of the 
parents ever visit our school. The ones who do not 
come usually are the very ones that have children 
who are relatively unadjusted. 

I live in a town of about fifteen hundred people. 
I have been there for more than seven years. Yet 
there are people in town whom I do not know at all. 
Those that I do not know never come to any sort 
of school function, do not attend my church or my 
lodges and do not belong to any of my social groups. 
Further, they do not have children in school, so that 
I have no excuse for calling on them. Hew could 
I come in contact with them? If it were not for the 
home visitation program there would be many 
parents with children of school age whom none of 
us would know, simply because they do not belong 
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to the social groups and organizations of which 
teachers are members. 

Our purpose, then, is to have someone in school 
know something about every parent and every 
home. We do not feel that it is necessary to call 
upon the earnest P.-T.A. member or upon any 
other person with whom we come in contact often, 
unless some special problem arises. 

The responsibility is placed upon the teachers. 
Each elementary teacher must become familiar 
with each home before the year is far advanced. 
If she does not meet the parents in other ways, 
then she must by all means call upon them. These 
calls must be repeated at frequent intervals if the 
child has adjustments to be worked out. If every- 
thing is going well with the pupil, then it is nec- 
essary to go less frequently. 

In both junior and senior high school we handle 
the plan through the home room teacher. Each 
teacher has a group for which he is home room 
teacher and each pupil belongs to a group. These 
groups have several meetings a week so that they 
develop group consciousness and group desires. 
The teacher is responsible for a knowledge of home 
conditions of all the pupils of his group. 

The work of even the best teachers must be su- 
pervised. In our scheme, the check-up is made by 
personal conferences and by written reports. 
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Whenever a teacher is having trouble with a child, 
I invariably ask if she has visited the home. If she 
hasn’t I suggest that she do so at once. We have 
devised a monthly report sheet upon which the 
teacher must list the names of the parents upon 
whom she has called during the past month, the 
date that she called upon them and a general con- 
clusion in regard to her visit. If she seems to be 
falling down in this respect, I have a conference 
with her. 

Many teachers, of course, at first dislike to make 
these visits. They say that they feel like salesmen 
and as if they are not wanted. After they have 
made a few calls and become convinced of the use- 
fulness of the plan, they usually make visits cheer- 
fully and even gladly. Their own burdens are light- 
ened by the development of cooperation with the 
parents and they are usually quick to see this. 

We have found the plan valuable. Our goal is 
that every home must have some contact with some 
teacher. There is someone to whom the parent 
feels that he can come and receive consideration 
and fair treatment. There is someone who is more 
or less a friend and in whom the parents may con- 
fide. We feel that we have prevented many ugly 
situations by this program and that we have helped 
in a large measure to keep parents informed on 
the progress and the general work of the school. 





School Teachers Do Not Set 
“Standard Speech” 


The form of English speech that is realistically right is 
the dialect of the social classes from which the masses of 
the people naturally take guidance in their manners and 
customs, according to Prof. Charles G. Fries, University 
of Michigan lexicographer, who is editor of the Early Mod- 
ern English Dictionary being compiled at the university. 
Insistence on rigid rules is merely “make-believe correct- 
ness,” Professor Fries states, because “language is bound 
to alter with customs and times and will not stay within 
set limits, which, after all, simply mark off a_ school- 
master’s dialect.” 

Criticism of school-taught speech is due to the fact that 
ever so often certain educators try to petrify grammar 
and word usage at some point, believes Professor Fries. 
Youth then simply disregards the rules for what is real 
standard speech outside the school room. 

Looking into English speech history, Professor Fries 
finds that although standard usage varies, the roots of the 
present English extend to the late fourteenth century, after 
London became the political and social center of England. 
“London English” gradually became the most respected 
and used dialect because it was the speech of the powerful 
people of the day. New England with its large numbers of 
leading lights in early American politics, law, society and 
writing set the general speech manners of the American 
colonies, he says, continuing “London English” with altera- 


tions. As the pioneers went westward, they took these 
speech usages with them and, although variations gradually 
developed throughout the nation, fundamental differences 
have never been great. 

Some well known samples of present usage which have 
outstripped set rules are the following: “Nice,” according 
to old ideas, should be used only in the sense of “keen, 
precise or delicate,” never as “pleasant” or “agreeable.” 
Nowadays, however, the latter usage is far more common. 
The word “between,” according to rule books, should refer 
to only two objects or persons, “among” being used other- 
wise. But now “ a treaty ‘between’ the four powers was 
concluded,” is regular and respectable in use. Likewise, 
“viewpoint” shocks the stickler for rigid propriety in Eng- 
lish, who insists on “point of view,” although many able 
writers and speakers prefer the condensed version. 





The Psychology of Adolescence 


At the period of adolescence, high school pupils are par- 
ticularly in need of guidance and adjustment, according to 
Harry J. Baker, director of the psychologic clinic, public 
school system, Detroit. Problems of vocational guidance 
are particularly pressing since the pupil is taking an inter- 
est in his or her own specific career. 

In the psychology of adolescence the chief problem for 
the pupil is learning to establish his independence from 
parental dictation or from dictation in any groups, and be- 
coming an individual who makes his own decisions. 
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Mefefry To Say — 


A\ SUPERINTENDENT’S annual school report is addressed to the board 
of education. Louis Benezet’s investigation discovered no board mem- 
bers who had ever read one. Milton Potter, William Holmes, Leon 
Neulen, Ralph Irons, respectively of Milwaukee, Mount Vernon, Cam- 
den and Evansville, while continuing to address the honorables, the 
board of education, shoot straight through them at the people. 









A pUuBLic wonted to the movies, Snappy Stories and the Daily Shock 
will read the ordinary school report with the avidity with which a 
child revels in a grammar. But teachers, God bless ’em, read their 
superintendent’s output, whether it be from interest or duty or to be 
able to answer him when he asks them how they liked it, who can say? 








Ocroser is the month in which, if ever, the annual report, due the 
following June, finds itself pretty well built. By then a superintendent 
has provided that the whole system knows the prospectus for the year. 
The summary in the last annual has shown the matters needing most 
care. The details of the testing program have been published. They 
are goals, not bugaboos. No dreaded inquisitor, intent on finding some- 
thing wrong, is to come with a pounce. 










Tue annual report is history. But here the historian was prophet first, 
foretelling in September, with a near aim, the intended course of 
things until the close of June. This requires him to be more than a 
recorder. It turns him into a maker of history. There is hardly a 
schoolmaster living but can bring forward to the point of being worth 
relating a respectable list of advances of the schools in a year. 








| F THESE as they occur are put into teachers’ bulletins, like those of the 
perceiving Prior of Fairhaven, they leaven the batch with effervescent 
yeast. They generate more successes. Prior’s messages are history, 
making more history. Errors will recur to be corrected, else super- 
visors would not be. 








E vANSVILLE’s Irons lists the economies, the accomplishments, the aims, 
for the year just closed, the steps ahead for the coming session. He 
shows by graphs the school expenses for everything and a comparison 
with ten towns near the size of his own. He sprinkles them with spicy 
comments by leading citizens. Every point is short and sharp. Cam- 
den’s Neulen does the same and brightens the book with drawings and 
pictorial displays of relative costs, made graphic by art classes. 








A scHooL report must be the master’s masterpiece. The best of him 
is in it though his name is there but once. Like the chivalrous director, 
he has the whole orchestra receive the applause. 






An ANNUAL, like every masterpiece, is written day by day. The final 
writing is only selection, condensation and arrangement. 


Live VM Curdseow 
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Rooms Planned for Multiple Use 
Feature a Suburban School 


N 1920 the village of Bexley, a residential sub- 
| urb entirely surrounded by the city of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, had a population of 1,342, which by 
1930 had grown to 7,396. 
Prior to 1919, high school pupils of Bexley at- 


tended a Columbus high school. In that year, 
however, a provision was made for the organiza- 
tion of a three-year high school. In 1923 this high 
school was recognized by the state department of 
education as a first grade high school and a charter 
was then issued. From this beginning the high 
school has grown until it now has an enrollment in 
the upper four years of 525. 


75 Per Cent of Graduates Enter College 


Since Bexley is almost entirely a residential sub- 
urb, rather highly restricted, its population differs 
somewhat from that ordinarily found in a town 
of this size. Because of the character of the com- 
munity, a large proportion of the high school grad- 
uates go on to college. Under normal conditions 
this proportion amounts to about 75 per cent of 
the graduates, most of whom enter the professions. 
Because of this situation, the high school is largely 
a college preparatory school. 

When it became apparent that the building used 
for high school purposes since 1922 was inadequate 
to care for the rapidly increasing enrollment, the 
board of education and the superintendent gave 


By T. C. HOLY 


Ohio State University, and 


H, C. DIETERICH 


Superintendent of Schools, Bexley, Ohio 


consideration to the solution of this problem. As 
the preliminary step, the superintendent made an 
exhaustive study of the nature of the community, 
the type of pupils and the vocations they normally 
entered, the likelihood of growth in the school dis- 
trict, and other factors relating to high school 
needs. This study covered a period of more than 
one year and resulted in the conclusion that there 
should be erected a new high school building to 
accommodate approximately 750 pupils. This 
analysis, together with the superintendent’s rec- 
ommendation, was presented to the board of edu- 
cation and approved. 

The next step in the development of the building 
was that of obtaining funds. Preliminary esti- 


mates showed that such a building would cost ap- 
proximately $375,000. The board of education 
therefore submitted to the voters of the city of 
Bexley at the election of November, 1930, a bond 
issue for that amount. The need for this improve- 
ment had been thoroughly discussed before the 
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parent-teacher association and other civic groups. 
With these endorsements it was carried by a vote 
of 1,942 to 1,101. The superintendent of schools, 
with the help of a corps of teachers and others 
familiar with the planning of school buildings, then 
prepared a seven-page analysis of the purposes 
the building should serve and a detailed analysis 
of the type of facilities that should be contained 
therein. This report was presented to the board 
and, after careful consideration and minor revi- 
sions, was unanimously approved. 


Care Taken in Selecting Architect 


Although the board had consulted different 
architects in arriving at the preliminary costs of 
the building, no selection had yet been made. Real- 
izing the importance of selecting a competent ar- 
chitect to carry out the project, the board of 
education prepared an inquiry blank that was sent 
to six architectural firms. This inquiry contained, 
among other things, such questions as length of 
experience in the profession; the architectural 
qualifications of the first three men in the organi- 
zation ; the proportion of school buildings included 
in the total work of the organization during the 
previous ten years; the number and 
location of school buildings designed; 
plans, specifications and photographs 
of a recent high school building for 
approximately 700 pupils designed by 
the firm, and the names of communities 
in which the firm had been reemployed 
for school building services. Replies to 
these inquiries were then carefully 
compared by the board of education, 
which finally selected Miller and Reeves 
of Columbus as architects for the build- 
ing project. 

The analysis of the functions and 
facilities of this building, to which ref- 
erence has already been made, was 
turned over to this firm with the re- 
quest that preliminary sketches be pre- 


Much emphasis was placed on 
the planning of rooms for multi- 
ple use. For example, the cafe- 
teria is so planned that it can be 
used as a study hall and home 
room and as a dressing room for 
children participating in plays. 
Thus the cafeteria serves the 
school practically the entire day. 
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pared at once. The firm submitted two sets of pre- 
liminary plans. The chief difference between these 
plans was that one had a stage gymnasium in the 
central part of the building, while the other had an 
auditorium and a gymnasium in separate wings. 

After several meetings devoted to discussing and 
revising these two preliminary plans, and confer- 
ences with others in the school building field, the 
board of education approved the plan which pro- 
vided for the separate auditorium and gymnasium. 
The architects then spent nearly four months in 
the preparation of the final working plans, during 
which time frequent conferences were had with 
the superintendent in working out details. 

Bids were opened and contracts were let in July, 
1931. The amount of the general contract was 
$240,000. The plumbing and heating contract 
amounted to $68,000 and the electrical contract 
amounted to $20,000, making a total of $328,000. 
These contracts, plus architects’ fees of $17,000, 
equipment costing $25,000, and _ landscaping 


amounting to nearly $8,000, made a total cost of 

$378,000. Cubage cost was 2314 cents a foot. 
The foregoing material has dealt entirely with 

the preliminary plans and the preparation for the 
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The school library (above) is used also as a home room and 
study hall. Below is the general shop. It was decided that this 


would serve more effectively than would several separate shops. 
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The 
room is well lighted 
and adequately 
equipped for instruc- 
tional purposes. 


typewriting 


erection of the building. We shall now deal briefly 
with the facilities in the building. 

The area on the first floor back of the court ex- 
tends only one story high. The building is planned 
so that if the need later arises, two additional 
stories can be added, which would make available 
at least six classrooms. The two secondary corri- 
dors have open ends and could be projected to the 
rear for further additions if needed. The building 
occupies, with a junior high school, a 14-acre site, 
so that there is ample room for extension to the 
rear without interference with the recreation 
space. 

During the entire period of planning this build- 
ing, one thought was uppermost, namely, to get 
maximum utility at minimum cost. To this end 
much emphasis was placed on the planning of 
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rooms for multiple use. For example, the cafeteria 
situated on the first floor, is well lighted and so 
arranged that it can be entirely shut off from the 
kitchen. It is so planned that it can be used, and 
is actually being used, as a study hall and home 
room. Since it is directly across the corridor from 
the stage door, it is also used as a dressing room 
when groups of children appear in pageants and 
operettas. Thus the cafeteria, instead of having 
its use limited to an hour or so each day, serves 
the school practically the entire day. 

Another room, called the music and activity 
room, likewise is used for many different purposes. 
It is used as a music room, a debating and public 
speaking room, a home room, a study hall, a meet- 
ing place for various high school clubs and for 
public meetings when the groups are too small to 
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The second floor of the new building contains the upper portions of the auditorium and gymnasium, several recitation 
rooms, the library, and the music and activity room, which is used for many different purposes. 












go into the large auditorium. The school library, 
a branch of the Bexley public library, which pro- 
vides the books and a full-time librarian, is used 
also as a home room and study hall. This library 
arrangement functions satisfactorily since the 
librarian, although employed by the public library 
board, is under the jurisdiction of the superintend- 
ent of schools. Furthermore, books selected by the 
library board are taken from lists made up by the 
board of education. 

Because of the type of community, it was 
thought that a general shop would serve more ef- 
fectively than would several separate shops. The 
concept of the board of education in this connec- 
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The gymnasium is 
divided by large 
sliding doors, one 
part being used by 
boys and the other 
The 
bleachers have a 
seating capacity of 
750 persons. 


by girls. 


tion was that industrial training should be avoca- 
tional rather than vocational. The plan, therefore, 
was to give the boys as large a variety of expe- 
rience as possible. The art and science rooms are 
also planned and equipped so that they can be used 
for regular academic purposes. 

Kitchens are of the individual type, simulating 
conditions found in the home. The sewing labora- 
tory is so arranged that it can be used for other 
purposes when not needed for sewing. 

The auditorium and the gymnasium are in the 
north and south wings, respectively. Both are so 
planned that the rest of the building can be closed 
off when they are being used for public purposes. 


The third floor contains the chemistry laboratory, 
the physics laboratory, the art room, the biology 

















laboratory, a lecture room and recitation rooms. 
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The sewing labora- 
tory is so arranged 
that it can be used 
for other purposes 
not needed 
Thus 


maximum utility is 


when 
for sewing. 


secured at mini- 


mum cost, 


The auditorium is unusually well planned and ap- 
pointed. It is acoustically treated throughout, and 
although it seats 1,031 persons, a loud whisper on 
the stage can be heard in any part of the audito- 
rium. 

The gymnasium, on the first floor, is divided 
by large sliding doors, one part being used by girls 
and the other by boys. Bleachers with a seating 
capacity of 750 are erected on either side of the 
playing floor. Ample storage is provided under- 
neath the bleachers, while offices for the physical 
directors are directly across the corridor from the 
gymnasium. Locker and shower rooms are in the 
basement near the gymnasium. 

The building is equipped with such conveniences 
as private telephone system, clock and bell system, 
signal call system, radio, and a number of trophy 
and exhibit cases. 


$25,000 Spent for Equipment 


In equipping the building, for which $25,000 was 
spent, all the specifications were prepared by the 
superintendent and the board of education in ac- 
cordance with certain principles set up beforehand. 
Among these were the following: 

Equipment needs must be determined by instruc- 
tional needs. 

Equipment that is properly designed and hon- 
estly constructed as to materials and workmanship 
is eventually most economical. Cheapness of price 
must not be the determining factor in the selection 
of equipment. 

This plan, in addition to saving the board a sub- 
stantial amount, ensured the purchase of only such 
equipment as was actually needed for the course of 





study, which is being carried out in the school. 

The acid test of how well a school building has 
been planned is, in the last analysis, how well it 
functions in accommodating the school program. 
This building has been in use since September, 
1932, and has been found, with a few minor excep- 
tions, to serve effectively and economically the high 
school program for this growing suburban city. 





Light Absorption of Colors 


The color of walls and ceilings has a direct influence on 
light. The darker colors require greater wattage. Light 
tinted ceilings and walls, therefore, not only contribute 
to the cheerfulness of the surroundings but also save money 
in electric current consumption. 

Below are data giving the light absorption of various 
colors. They were prepared by Hygrade Sylvania Corpora- 
tion, Salem, Mass. 

The list gives the amount of light (per cent) absorbed by 
opaque materials having normally flat colored surfaces: 


White } 
ee ae 20 per cent 
SEER SIRE RU eee one eee <a e e ....29 per cent 


30-80 per cent 
...22 per cent 


Gray (depending on tints) ......... 
FTIMPOSE FOUOW ........--..<c2cecce0ss--2-.02 


REE Se CS a ee 36 per cent 
OE aie tiiitiendincilttcdnidatbepebasbicaini ah iprticn 46 per cent 
Azure blue ................. Palatinate 60 per cent 
BID ticcitisa ditomdismeepthsniss ; .........-..63 per cent 
<a AIA. ere nee See ....65 per cent 
Olive green ................... isileal ....19 per cent 
Forest green ................ ....80 per cent 
Cardinal red .......... ....80 per cent 
IE ticlesinniscicesininss iain ....81 per cent 
Dark green ............ ’ 95 per cent 
SI I st cceicxsesinephiazenen ss 96 per cent 
BRITE cichitihcrasdedsinicemnstvnnonuclsliletieipnaiecbuiciuisadosnsnisipncassiannteaa ae 
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This picture, taken in 
1930, shows the Vista 
del Mar County School 
before the landscaping 
project was started. The 
work was spread over 
several years. 


Local Color in Landscaping Works 


a Transtormation 


By W. C. PENFIELD 


Engineer, Santa Barbara County Planning Commission, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


ISTA DEL MAR County School is situated 

\ / some thirty miles from Santa Barbara near 

the historic Gaviota Pass. It faces the coast 
highway, U. S. 101. The building, designed by 
L. N. Crawford of Santa Maria and erected in 
1926, is a fine example of the Spanish architecture 
appropriate to Southern California. 

The school district is a sparsely settled area, and 
most of the pupils are transported to the school by 
bus. A limited budget is available, for taxation 
must be reduced to a minimum. 

Until 1931 no landscaping of any kind had ever 
been done. Although the building was a beautiful 
one, the bare grounds did not make an attractive 
sight for motorists traveling on the highway. No 
landscape work had been undertaken, principally 
because the soil is of a poor quality, the wind is so 
strong that any previous attempts at planting in 
the vicinity had failed and the water supply was 
deemed insufficient to maintain the usual type of 
landscaping of lawns, flowers and delicate shrubs. 

The building is set back from the road about 





Poor soil, high winds, lack of water 
and even an impoverished budget 
failed to prevent an effective landscap- 
ing plan for Vista del Mar County 
School, near Santa Barbara, Calif. 
This work was spread over a period 
of several yearsand represented a 


total expenditure of only $900 


one hundred feet and is on ground considerably 
higher than the highway, because of the slope of 
the building site. It was feared that this condition 
would require such a large amount of grading, if 
any landscape plan were devised, that the commu- 
nity would be unable to meet the cost. 

It was felt, however, that some landscaping plan 
should be adopted and in consequence the county 
planning commission was called on for advice in 
the matter. Emphasis was laid on the fact that 
limited funds made the employment of a landscape 
architect impossible but some comprehensive plan 
was held desirable from which to work, as funds 
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The first step was con- 
struction of stone walls 
to level the grounds in 
preparation for the 
planting. The walls 
were completed in 1931. 


Native stone was used. 


became available. Ac- 
cordingly, a design was 


made by the planning 
commission and ap- 
proved. 

Briefly, the plan in- 


cluded treatment of the 
grounds immediately sur- 
rounding the _ building, 
with allowance of ample 
space on either side for parking and playground. 
Stone walls were used to terrace the front and side 
slopes and to define boundaries of planting and 
play areas. Because of the poor soil and lack of 
water, it was evident that only a limited amount 
of planting could be done. No attempt was made to 
provide a hedge around the site or to have any 
green spots in connection with the playgrounds or 
parking areas. Walks and shrub beds were pro- 
vided within the boundaries of the walls, to make 
a setting for the building, and a few trees were 








planted on the playground to frame the approach. 

It was decided that the work should be spread 
over a period of several years in order to stay 
within budgets. The first work undertaken was 
the construction of walls to level the grounds in 
preparation for the planting scheme to follow. 

A local stone mason was hired at a cost of about 
$800 to build the walls out of native stone found 
near the building site. Immediately thereafter a 
number of farmers in the district brought their 
teams, fresnos and plows and spent several Sun- 
days grading the school 
property and filling in be- 
hind the terrace walls. 

The land was left in 
this condition for nearly 
a year when a big con- 
struction project on the 
state highway near-by 
made available a consid- 
erable amount of top soil 


This is the appearance 
of the planting in 1934. 
Mesembryanthemum 
Deltoides, 
planted instead of grass 


which was 


because of obvious 

maintenance difficulties, 

is beginning to spread 
as a ground cover. 
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Landscape plan of 
the Vista del Mar 
County School. 
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which the caretaker of the building arranged to 
have dumped in the grounds. 

About a year later the caretaker bought the 
small amount of material necessary to build walks 
and made the project ready for planting. In 1933 
when a little more money became available, several 
overstocked nurseries in the city of Santa Barbara 
were visited and an agreement was made with 
them to supply about 300 plants at a nominal cost. 

These plants, chosen to meet the rigorous condi- 
tions of climate, soil and wind, were purchased in 
accordance with the original planting plan. Many 
of the varieties were natives of Southern Cali- 
fornia which could easily stand the long summer 
dry spells without constant watering. No grass 
was used because of obvious maintenance difficul- 
ties. Mesembryanthemum Deltoides was used 
instead, providing a soft ground cover with a beau- 
tiful lavender flower in the summer. In the inner 
garden, Lippia was used as ground cover. 

Trees were selected to fit in with the general 
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setting, eucalyptus on the west side of the building 
to harmonize with a neighboring eucalyptus grove, 
and, on the east side, Monterey pines and cypress 
which will be molded in time by the wind to present 
a picturesque appearance. Provision was also 
made for a small desert garden of cacti and suc- 
culents which could be collected and cared for by 
the pupils. 

The planting was done by neighbors and mem- 
bers of the school board and has been maintained 
by the caretaker, teachers and pupils. The heavy 
winter rains gave the planting sufficient start be- 
fore the summer dry spell and few plants have 
been lost. 

The total expenditure on this project was in the 
neighborhood of $900, and the building now pre- 
sents an attractive appearance from the highway. 
The play areas are more clearly defined, parking 
areas are confined, and the lines of the building are 
softened, making an agreeable sight to the thou- 
sands of motorists passing the school each day. 
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A National Rural School 


Housing Program 


By N. E. VILES 


Director, School Building Service, Missouri 


PROGRAM for rehousing rural schools is 
A needed. Unless a program is planned and 
carried out, much of the money provided 
from equalization funds and from federal aids will 
not bring the greatest possible educational returns. 
School officials who are familiar with rural 
school problems realize that some attempt should 
be made to improve conditions. Most rural terri- 
tory is divided into small segregated school units 
which are not economical to operate. These small 
units cannot provide the educational offering 
needed in the new social order. Many pupils do not 
have an opportunity for free education through the 
high school grades. Others must attend small high 
schools which can offer only a limited number of 
courses. 

Many rural school pupils are housed in buildings 
that are not suitable for school use. Some of these 
buildings are in a dilapidated state and if needed 
facilities are not provided soon the school work 
will be seriously handicapped. School work cannot 
be carried on in inadequate buildings in a way to 
produce the greatest returns for the money and 
effort expended for school purposes. Not only do 
these districts have poor buildings, but many of 
them are unable to provide adequate housing facili- 
ties. In some states less than $100 per pupil in 
A.D.A. could be raised by a bond vote to provide 
school buildings. Many school districts are now 
bonded up to and beyond their legal bonding limits, 
yet these districts are in great need of additional 
building facilities. 


Centralization Has Come Slowly 


Educators realize that more efficient school work 
can be done in rural schools if they are organized 
into larger units. Laws have been passed in some 
states granting rural schools the privilege of or- 
ganizing into enlarged districts. Other laws passed 
along the same line have been slightly compulsory 
in nature. Even with permissive and compulsory 
consolidation laws, centralization has come slowly. 
The fear of bonded debt obligations has been an 
important factor in retarding the development of 
enlarged districts. 

There seems to be a feeling at the present time 
that federal aid will be granted to help support the 


53 


schools. There is danger that the 
granting of federal aid to the dis- 
tricts may help perpetuate the 
existence of some undesirable 
and inefficient small units. 

If the aid given is to provide 
adequate rural school buildings 
it can be used as an inducement 
to the rural areas to organize into 
enlarged school districts where 
it is feasible to do so. Aid of this sort would be 
terminal in nature and would not create the fear 
of federal domination that still prevails. 

The idea of federal aid for physical development 

is not new since the federal government has given 
grants to waterways and harbors and to enter- 
prises that are no more public in nature than the 
school. 
. Aid has recently been granted for roads, and the 
federal government has paid all, or practically all, 
of the cost. Aid given to a rural school housing 
program would provide needed facilities in areas 
that are not able to provide these facilities and 
would distribute labor in the rural areas that are 
not generally reached by the larger municipal PWA 
projects. 


Districts Should Be Surveyed First 


Federal aid granted on these projects should be 
sufficient to pay practically all the cost of the build- 
ings needed for these enlarged districts. It should 
be given in a manner that will help provide better 
housing facilities and promote the development of 
schools and social centers in rural areas. Aid should 
be given only after a survey has been made by the 
state department of education and the U. S. office 
of education, showing the need of buildings in 
a particular area or district. 

Aid should be given in a district where it will 
enable the area thus helped to eliminate some of 
the small units and to provide adequate plant facili- 
ties for enlarged districts. Since rural areas usu- 
ally center around small towns, it should be possi- 
ble to provide this aid for districts centering 
around small towns and villages. 

The administration of the program should be 
vested jointly in the state department of education 
and the U.S. office of education. Construction con- 
tracts should be made by the local board under the 
supervision of the agencies named above. Contracts 
should comply with local state regulations, and the 
wage scale should be comparable to the highest 
paid for each particular type of work in that com- 
munity. The final acceptance of the project should 
be in the hands of the state department of educa- 
tion, the U. S. office of education and the local board 
of education. 
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Five-Cent Dishes Feature Quality, 


Quantity and Appearance 


Particular study has centered in 
Philadelphia during the past year on 
establishing standards of quality, 
quantity and appearance in special 
five-cent combination plate lunches, 
in order to give pupils better values 
for their penmes. This policy has also 
materially overcome the vendor men- 
ace. Mr. Kugler discusses formulas 
and specifications as a basis on which 
to develop an efficient food service 


By CLARENCE B. KUGLER, JR. 
Manager of School Cafeterias, Philadelphia 


desire to give pupils greater value for their 

money, low cost food items and particularly 
five-cent dishes have been given a special study in 
the cafeteria system conducted in the Philadelphia 
schools during the past year. These efforts have 
also had a marked effect in helping solve that ma- 
jor problem which confronts every school cafeteria 
manager, namely, the food vendor menace. Essen- 
tial factors considered in offering these “specials” 
were quality, quantity and appearance with added 
emphasis on little extras, which ordinarily are not 
included with these dishes. 

Twenty special five-cent combination dishes were 
established, with total weights of single portions 
running as high as eight ounces, among which 
were, for example, codfish cake and tomato sauce, 


B ECAUSE of emergency conditions and the 





Pupils moving down the serving line. One of the cash boxes may be seen on the counter. 
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Beef 
tered noodles, five cents. 


stew and but- 


comprising five ounces, and also codfish omelet, 
representing five ounces of food. 

Another excellent seller proved to be a special 
five-cent platter, comprising a creamed dried beef 
and hashed brown or home fried potato combina- 
tion. It should be explained that all of these five- 
cent dishes have been standardized as to quality 
and amount. 

The platter service for making up the creamed 
dried beef and hashed brown or home fried potato 
combination is given in Table I. The platter serv- 
ice for lamb stew and buttered noodles is given in 
Table II, and the platter service for beef stew and 
buttered noodles is shown in Table III. 

Other combination special five-cent platters are 
as follows: 

Frankfurter sandwich and sauerkraut — frank- 
furter, 114 ounces, roll, 114 ounces and sauerkraut, 
3 ounces, total serving, 534, ounces. 

Hot roast beef, mashed potatoes and gravy — 
roast beef (cut on No. 5) 1 ounce, mashed potatoes 
(served in No. 8 dipper) 314 ounces and gravy, 2 
ounces, total serving, 614 ounces. 

Mashed potatoes, string beans and gravy — 
mashed potatoes, 314 ounces, string beans, 2 
ounces and gravy, 2 ounces, total serving, 714 
ounces. 

Macaroni and buttered asparagus — macaroni 
and cheese, 4 ounces and buttered asparagus (about 
3 stalks) 114 ounces, total serving, 514 ounces. 

Baked noodles, carrots and peas — baked noo- 





ena -— a ae ERE a 
TaBLE I—PLATTER SERVICE FOR CREAMED Drigep BEEF AND 
HASHED BROWN oR HoME FRriep PoraTtors 














Portion 

Weight Unit Total 
(Avoir.) Ingredients Cost Cost 
31% oz. Creamed dried beef........$0.0056 per oz. $0.0196 
1 oz. Toast (1 slice) estimated 48 


slices to loaf (unbuttered) 0.003 per slice 0.003 





31% oz. Hashed brown or home fried 
potatoes ($0.0275 Ib. raw) 0.0034 per oz. 0.0119 | 
8 oz. (total serving) Cost per portion........... $0.0345 | 
Selling price per portion | 
I = csoe  aeeis $0.05 | 





Turkey sandwich with fill- 

ing and gravy, five cents. 

Served from Thanksgiving 
to Christmas. 
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Frankfurter, roll and 
sauerkraut, five cents. 


dles, 4 ounces and carrots and peas, 3 ounces, total 
serving, 7 ounces. 

Turkey sandwiches and chicken salad sand- 
wiches were included among the five-cent specials. 
It was decided, however, that these sandwiches 
should not be served on the same day that any 
other special five-cent combination platter was 


TaBLeE II—P.LatTTerR SERVICE FOR LAMB STEW AND 
BuTTERED NOODLES 











| Portion BS 
| Weight Unit Total | 
| (Avoir.) Ingredients Cost Cost | 
5 02. Lamb stew..............-.$0.003_ peroz. $0.015 
3 02. Buttered noodles.......... 0.0017 per oz. 0.005 





8 oz. (total serving) Gost per portion.......... . $0.02 
Selling price per portion. . . . $0.05 








TABLE I[I—PLatrer SERVICE FOR BEEF STEW AND 
BuTTERED NOODLES 








Portion 7 

| Weight Unit Total | 
(Avoir.) Ingredients Cost Cost | 

| 

Sat, Dis cd vnanescdases $0.003 peroz. $0.015 | 
3 02. Buttered noodles. ......... 0.0017 per oz. 0.005 

| 8 oz. (total serving) Cost per portion........... $0.02 | 
Selling price per portion. . . .$0.05 | 





offered, owing to the fact that this would tend to 
divide the volume. The turkey sandwich comprises 
one ounce of turkey and also a serving of filling and 
gravy, with a total weight of four and a quarter 
ounces. 

The batch formula for chicken salad sandwich 
filler for the special five-cent sandwich is given in 
Table IV. This formula is based on the original 
price for fowl of 18 cents a pound. The plat- 
ter service for making up and filling the special 
five-cent chicken salad sandwich is given in Table 
V. Both slices of bread should be buttered. A dry 
leaf of lettuce should be placed on each buttered 
side of bread. The salad filler should be placed 
between the lettuce leaves. 

During the year there was found to be a differ- 
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TABLE 1V—ForRMULAS FOR SPECIAL FIVE-CENT LUNCHEON DISHES 





Weight Unit Total 
(Avoir. ) Ingredients Cost Cost 
Formula for Lamb Stew' 
25 lb. Ooz. Clear lamb $0.10 perlb. $2.50 
6 lb. 0 oz. Onions . 0.02 perlb. 0.12 
35 Ib. 0 oz. Potatoes, pared (or 50 lb. unpared). . . 0.016 perlb. 0.80 
20 lb. 0 oz. Water (10 qt.)... 
13 lb. 0 oz. Carrots (2 No. 10 cans).. . 0.29 percan 0.58 
6 lb. 10 oz. Peas (1 No. 10 can) . 0.57 percan 0.57 
1 lb. 0 oz. Flour. . 0.035 perlb. 0.035 
Olb. Soz. Shortening fat 0.077 perlb. 0.038 
Olb. 8oz. Salt . 0.01 perlb. 0.005 
0 Ib. % oz. Black Pepper 0.011 peroz. 0.006 
107 Ib. 10% oz. 1,723 oz. Cost of batch... oa . 34.654 
Less shrinkage (18°) 310 oz Cost per 5-0z. portion . .$0.003 
Total. . 1,413 oz 
Formula for Buttered Noodles ; Quality of the food and 
12 lb. O oz. Noodles $0.06 perlb. $0.72 its appearance are two 
10 Ib. 0 oz. Water (20 qt. a points that must always 
2 lb. 0 oz. utter 0.255 perlb. 0.51 . . : 
Olb.8 oz. Salt 0.01 perlb. 0.005 be given serious consid- 
oo ‘ —— eration. First let us con- 
54 Ib. 8 oz. 872 oz. Cost of batch $1.235 ae l 
Less water shrinkage 160 oz. NI 5 5. kin, ales Gra Reataes $0.0017 sider the matter of qual- 
a Ps ity. Definite specifica- 
Total 712 oz. ‘ 
sh iain ; tions, based on the stand- 
| Signy = Chicken Salad Sandwich Filler ards of the United States 
20 oz. Chicken (5-lb. fowl) ..$0.045 per oz. $0.90 . 
20 oz. Celery (2 stalks)...... 0.008 peroz. 0.16 Department of Agricul- 
20 02. 10 whole hard cooked eggs... . 0.26 perdoz. 0.21 ture and the Canners’ and 
10 oz. Boiled dressing. 0.002 per oz. 0.02 oi ° ge 
10 oz. Mayonnaise. . 0.01 peroz. 0.10 Grocers’ Association, 
, : oe have been promulgated 
80 oz. Cost of batch $1.39 , 
Cost per ounce... $0.017 and recorded in a book of 


‘For beef stew use the same recipe as for lamb stew, substituting boneless stewing beef in place of | 


lamb. The present price of beef is $0.10 a pound. 


ence in the strength or body of vegetable soup 
served in various schools, indicating that in some 
instances schools were not using sufficient pounds 
of legs for the amount of stock made up for vege- 
table soup and other soups wherein beef stock is 
needed. The following formula was therefore es- 
tablished as a standard for vegetable soup. Left 
over vegetables were always added to the vege- 
table soup, but an effort was made not to vary 
greatly from the following proportions: 

Weight (Avoir.) 


Pounds Ounces Ingredients 


48 0 Stock (24 qt. or 48 lb. made from 
60 lb. of legs) 
6 0 Carrots, finished weight 
3 0  Turnips, finished weight 
2 0 Cabbage, finished weight 
2 0 Celery, finished weight (outside 


stalks) 


3 ) Onions, finished weight 
3 0 Potatoes, finished weight 
6 8 Tomatoes (1 No. 10 can, including 
liquid) 
12 Tomato purée (1 qt.) 
0 Barley 


1 
1 
2 
77 


8 Leg meat (chopped) 
28 


standard specifications 
for buying food for the 
school cafeterias. 

The table butter used in the Philadelphia 
school cafeterias is 92 plus score. This butter, 
by the way, is now cut thirty-six slices to a pound, 
as against forty-eight slices, which was the orig- 
inal plan. Roll butter is used for cake making and 
for other cooking. The eggs used are, for the most 
part, strictly fresh with a minimum weight of 
forty-five pounds net to a crate. 

It is significant to consider briefly some other 


TABLE V—PLATTER SERVICE FOR CHICKEN SALAD SANDWICH 

















| Pottion 
Weight Unit Total | 
(Avoir.) Ingredients Cost Cost | 
1.5 oz. Chicken salad filler........$0.017 per oz. $0.025 | 
0.5 oz. Lettuce (2 pieces)......... 0.006 peroz. 0.003 | 
2.0 oz. Bread (2 slices)........... 0.0035 per slice 0.007 | 
Ree rere 0.015 peroz. 0.004 | 
4.25 oz. (total serving) Cost per portion........... $0.039 | 
Selling price per portion 
aera $0.05 
Selling price per portion 
eee $0.10 





It should be noted that two quarts of stock are left from a | 
5-pound fowl, which yielded eight 8-ounce portions of broth or soup | 
at five cents a portion, or $0.40. 

The above cost of $0.039 for the sandwich is high in proportion 
to the general food cost, but this food cost can be reduced by using 
the liver, fat and other by-products of the fowl. 
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View of cash boxes 
at the hot counter 
section, showing 
coins partly in- 
serted in the slots. 


Z 
Z 
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Cash collecting boxes (left) are used in Philadelphia school cafe- 
terias making it possible for the serving women to receive money at 





food standards of the Philadelphia schools. Beef, 
for example, must be United States graded choice 
steer. The smoked and boiled hams used are well 
known quality brands, purchased direct from the 
packer if possible in order to save the jobber’s cost 
of handling. Frankfurters are specified to be No. 1 
grade and are also purchased direct from the 
packer. Fowl are also required to be No. 1 grade. 
Canned vegetables and canned fruit are always 
specified to be “fancy” except where this might 
make the size of the fruit too large for school use. 
Pineapple is specified to be ‘“‘Dole’”’ No. 1 grade or 
equal. Dried fruits are also specified to be “fancy” 
and beans, rice and other cereals are required to be 
the best grade, latest crop. 

United States Department of Agriculture 
canned food testing equipment was purchased dur- 
ing the year and a complete testing routine was 
established for all canned goods purchased by the 
school system. The dietitians were instructed to 
stamp the date on all canned goods and grocery 
packages as received in the school. This enables 


the counters without touching it. The box has a trapdoor similar to 

those used on certain trolley cars. This system has not only mate- 

rially reduced the necessity of all pupils waiting in line at the cash- 

ier’s booth but adds to the security of the cash collection and pos- 
sesses obvious sanitary advantages as well. 


the supervisors to check the age of stock on the 
storeroom shelves and thus prevent deterioration 
of the quality after purchase. 

Careful thought must be given to the appear- 
ance of the combination lunches described here. 
It is advisable to add little extras which the pupil 
does not generally receive. A garnish of some col- 
ored, spiced or sweetened food article, such as a 
pickle or a chutney, and pimiento and maraschino 
cherries helps materially to dress up certain dishes. 
These extras improve the appearance of the 
lunches and make them look more appetizing. 

It was decided during the year that jelly should 
be made from the cores removed from apples be- 
fore baking and also from apple peelings and small 
sized apples, this jelly to be served free of charge 
in half-ounce portions with rice croquettes and 
similar dishes. A new method of cooking ham- 
burgers was also adopted. They are now cooked 
on a grate in the oven instead of being fried on the 
top of the range, which reduces shrinkage and 
makes them more palatable. Special instructions 
were given on the proper way to carve roast beef, 
lamb, veal and ham so as to improve the appear- 
ance of the meat and prevent it from drying out 
and shrinking. 
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During the year, as a result of an appeal made 
to the authorities, it was possible to lower the pur- 
chase price of half-pints of Grade A milk to 314 
cents, on the basis of the purchase of 1,000,000 
half-pints a year. This reduction resulted in a 
saving of approximately $10,000 a year to the pu- 
pils and the faculty. Regular weekly tests of milk 
were conducted by the Dairy Laboratories and 
monthly tests were made by the school medical 
department. Ice cream tests were made frequently 
by the Dairy Laboratories. 

In order to improve the brewing and serving of 
coffee in the faculty dining rooms, electric units 
were installed for making coffee in ten-cup batches. 
These were found satisfactory and their use was 
extended to all schools except the larger ones, 
where coffee urns are still used. In order to ensure 
even browning of foods all schools were provided 
with pyrometers and instructions were given for 
their use in ovens and in deep fat frying kettles. 
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Aside from the study given to quantity, quality 
and appearance of platters offered to school chil- 
dren of Philadelphia, a new type of cash system 
was installed which has worked out effectively. The 
system consists of cash collecting boxes which en- 
able the serving women to receive money at the 
counters without touching it. This system not only 
adds to the security of cash collection but also has 
many sanitary advantages. 

The system centers about a cash receiving box 
fitted with a trap door. The box is similar to the 
cash boxes used on certain trolley cars, but it is 
especially designed for school needs. This system 
has eliminated entirely the necessity for selling 
lunch checks, which was a considerable waste of 
time to pupils and cashiers. Many pupils bring the 
exact small change from home and use this cash 
when purchasing at the counters. The new system 
has also materially reduced the necessity for pupils 
having to wait in line at the cashiers’ booths. 





Serving of Hot Lunches Increases 
in Schools 


Serving of hot lunches to school children, a novelty a few 
years ago, is being put into practice in an increasing num- 
ber of states. The United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics points out that such lunches were served to children 
in rural schools in thirty-five states last year and that the 
number is larger now. City schools are also reported to 
be serving hot lunches on a larger scale than before. 

Not only are the lunches proving of tremendous value 
to undernourished children, but they are also serving as 
a means of teaching good diet principles, the report indi- 
cates. Reports of extension workers show that undernour- 
ished children have been brought to normal weight and in 
general surprisingly good results have been obtained. 

In some cases the entire lunch is being served at school, 
and in others the school serves one hot dish and milk to 
supplement the food brought from home. 





Value of School Lunch Told 
by Physician 


Interesting facts concerning the importance of the school 
lunch are contained in a pamphlet prepared by Dr. Allen 
G. Ireland, director of physical and health education, state 
department of education, Trenton, N. J. Doctor Ireland 
says: 

“No growing child will thrive properly on two meals and 
a ‘paper bag’ luncheon daily. It is stretching a point to 
concede that children are receiving that much, for it is 
well known that many, indeed, armies of children, do not 
have adequate breakfasts. Many are compelled to go with- 
out either breakfast or luncheon. And not infrequently, 
their evening meal is not what it should be. 

“The child’s real allotment, his need, if you would have 





him develop normally in mind and body, is three full meals, 
and in many cases an additional luncheon is needed. 
Lunches of cold, sodden food, hastily and poorly prepared, 
packed unattractively, become palatable and more appe- 
tizing when taken with a bowl of hot soup or cocoa. More 
of the lunch is eaten than before; also, it is eaten more 
slowly, and the digestive processes are stimulated by the 
warm food. 

“The school lunch is more than worth its cost if it does 
nothing more than abolish the street peddler and the store 
lunch. Here the usual lunch is soda and pastry, served 
poorly and hastily, and with little regard for etiquette. 
Such conditions are ruinous to health and may be equally 
harmful from a social point of view. Bad habits are formed, 
both with regard to the selection of food and the spending 
of money. Furthermore, there is always exposure to traffic 
dangers if pupils are permitted to leave the school grounds 
to visit neighborhood stores and lunchrooms. Because of 
the haste and element of play that are bound to prevail 
during the lunch period, the danger of traffic accidents is 
particularly acute. 

“The school lunch should not be regarded as a sufficient 
means for the correction of malnutrition, as malnourished 
children usually need careful medical attention and seldom 
improve without it.” 





Relief Funds Used to Provide 
School Lunches 


The schools in White Sulphur Springs, Mont., are using 
county relief funds to provide one-half pint of milk every 
morning to all pupils in grades one through four, Montana 
Education reports. From the same fund is provided a hot 
dish at noon for those who bring their lunch to school. 
Pupils in the elementary grades and high school who are 
considerably underweight are given a complete nourishing 
lunch every day at the noon hour. 
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Eliminate the 





NO. 66 STUDENT 
MICROSCOPE 


Standard size in every respect. Com- 
pletely equipped with both coarse 
and fine adjustments, standard 16 
mm and 4 mm achromatic objectives, 
10X Huygenian ocular, disc dia- 
phragm and concave mirror. 


Write for Folder M-60-N 





MODEL D 
DELINEASCOPE 


Spencer Model D Delineascope is 
ideal for the requirements of the 
average teacher and class. Projects 
glass slides only. Special double 
tilting device allows leveling of 
picture horizontally or perpendicu- 
larly regardless of the slope of the 
support on which the lantern is 
placed. Easily portable . . has non- 
heat conducting handle for carrying 
from room to room. 500-watt bulb 
and superior lenses give brilliant 
illumination. 
Send for Folder K-77-N 


“SHADOW-GROUP” 


in your classes . . with 


VISUAL 
TEACHING 


N every typical class of students there 
is a group that is on the borderline between passing and not 
passing . . the “shadow-group”. No one ever knows whether 
they will squeeze through in June, or not, until the exams are 
over. @ There is one sure way to decrease the number in this 
“shadow-group. . . visual teaching. These students grasp the 
pictorial facts more quickly and retain them over a longer period 
of time. @ Teach with Spencer Delineascopes and Spencer 
Microscopes. Raise the majority of the “shadow-group” in your 
classes to passing grades. Decrease the number of repeaters 


that cost your school actual money each year. 





BUFFALO 
——— ee eee ee eee YSE THIS COUPON 
SPENCER LENS COMPANY, 19 Doat Street, Buffalo, N. Y. a 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following folders: te 


K-77-N ON CLASSROOM M-60-N ON CLASSROOM 
DELINEASCOPES MICROSCOPES 








NAME 


SCHOOL 
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Better School Practices 


Revised Schedule Solved 
This Problem 


In 1933-34 we were faced with a 
reduction in the teaching staff, a re- 
duction in the length of term and a 
greatly increased enrollment. To this 
was added the fact that local rulings 
as to who would be employed in the 
school had released several members 
of the faculty. This combined with 
the natural turnover reduced the fac- 
ulty by one-third. 

The most important problem was to 
find a workable schedule. We had had 
a six-period plan, with fifty-six min- 
utes per period. This would not do as 
the study halls took two and one-third 
teachers. Consequently, the following 
time schedule was worked out which 
required only four-fifths of one teacher 
and gave us more classes than we had 
had the year before after all the ad- 
justments were made: 

SPT Warning bell 

8:35 to 9:40..First period 

9:44 to 10:14..Study period (all pupils to 
fifth period teacher) 

10:18 to 11:23. .Second period 

11:23 to 11:53.’.First lunch shift (first floor, 
third period classes) 

11:57 to 12:56..Third period for first lunch 
shift 

11:53 to 12:26..Second lunch shift (girls’ 
study hall, only) 

11:27 to 12:26..Third period for third lunch 
shift (second floor) 

12:26 to 12:56..Third lunch shift 

1:00 to 1:58..Fourth period 

2:02 to 3:00..Fifth period 

2:05 to 4:00. .Detention 

The supervised study and work plan 
has been followed out. The school has 
approximately 1,000 pupils and a fac- 
ulty of thirty-three.— WILLIAM R. 
BOONE, Principal, Senior High School, 
Orlando, Fla. 


A New and Modern Program 
of Studies 


Stamford, Conn., has had a partial 
junior high school organization for 
several years. Beginning this Septem- 
ber there will be three junior high 
schools, Burdick, Cloonan and Rogers, 
which will enroll all the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades of the city. 

A new and modern program of stud- 
ies has been arranged which will give 
a much larger place to guidance, club 
work, domestic science and shop work 
for boys, and general science and ex- 
ploration. Foreign languages have 
been limited to a half year in general 
language and one year in Latin. 

A sincere attempt will be made to 
integrate the work of the pupils under 
some broad general theme or unit re- 


lated to the life of today. This may 
be illustrated by the first theme being 
used this year in the ninth grade, 
which is “Experiments in Govern- 
ment.” Lesson outlines have been 
prepared by three departments for 
uniform use in the schools. These de- 
partments are social science, English 
and general science. 

It is our belief that the methods and 
aims of the senior high school have in 
a large measure captured the program 
of the junior high school and that the 
old preparatory idea needs to be ob- 
literated. We are frankly experiment- 
ing both as to content and method. 
We at least expect to awaken the ado- 
lescents to the fact that they live in a 
rapidly changing world and that ad- 
justment to life requires a thorough 
understanding of the present as well 
as the past. We propose to spend a 
greater amount of time on the New 
Deal than on ancient history —LEON 
C. STAPLES, Superintendent of Schools, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Iowa School Music Day 


On the movie screen of your mind’s 
eye, picture between four and five thou- 
sand school children from one-room 
rural schools massed in a statewide 
chorus and singing their choir songs 
in front of the grand stand at the 
state fair grounds. Then let the scene 
change and about fifteen hundred pu- 
pils from the high school glee clubs 
come next in a concert of sacred and 
other beautiful selections. Now as the 
reel changes, visualize about twenty- 
five massed high school bands playing 
several good numbers. 

This event was the first of its kind 
in Iowa, carried out under the leader- 
ship of the Iowa state department of 
public instruction with the cooperation 
of the Iowa state fair board. Miss 
Jessie M. Parker, inspector of stand- 
ard rural schools, was the executive 
chairman. She was assisted by Super- 
intendent William Dean McKee of 
Shenandoah, Iowa, secretary of the 
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Iowa school music association, and Su- 
perintendent A. J. Steffey of Knox- 
ville, Iowa. 

The purpose of the demonstration 
was twofold: to give the children an 
enriching experience in participating 
in the concert and to show the people 
what the schools are doing in music. 
It was an adventure in interpretation. 
It is important to bear in mind that 
this was regular school work and not 
a show. The program was announced 
at the beginning of school last fall and 
during the year a list of selections 
was sent for the various events. Broad- 
casts were given including some in- 
struction by Professor Tolbert MacRae 
for the high school glee club chorus. 
This program was not intended to be 
an exhibition of a finished perform- 
ance of the few, but instead a demon- 
stration of the participation of the 
many in the appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of music. 

Using the talking machine record as 
the pattern the pupils hear the artist’s 
voice and learn in that manner. They 
pass the eligibility tests and earn their 
choir certificates when they have com- 
pleted a given course of study. This 
course of study has occupied a cycle of 
five years but the eligibility tests are 
passed each year. The choir certificate 
admits pupils to membership in the 
county and state choirs. This makes 
it regular school work. The county 
choir consists of the children from the 
local schools and the country schools 
and they sing at rural school gradua- 
tion programs. The state choir con- 
sists of children from the counties. The 
children are massed together and after 
a short rehearsal can sing their songs 
with good tone quality and beautiful 
harmony. Two-part singing has been 
introduced this year. 

It was no small task to organize 
such a program and to make all the 
details click properly, but it went off 
in good shape and an audience of 12,- 
000 persons were generous in their com- 
ments. 

The values of school music day will 
be realized for a long time. We were 
fortunate in having such eminent mu- 
sicians to handle the various events of 
the program.—AGNES SAMUELSON, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


If you have practical suggestions that might help other 
school administrators T he NATION’S SCHOOLS wall 
be happy to have them for inclusion on this page 
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ae Fe po the foot-traffie 


problem a/ iio State _ 


Wou won't find them listed in the curriculum, but Sealex 
Linoleum Floors play an important part in the prepara- 
tion of teachers-to-be at Ohio State University Teachers’ 
Training School. 

Resilient, noise-absorbing Sealex Floors in classrooms 
and corridors, as shown above, allow thorough concen- 
tration with less effort. There is no sound of floor-scuf- 
flings, no clatter of footsteps in the corridors to distract 
students and interrupt instructors. No hard floors to tire 
the feet. Sealex has solved the foot-traffic problem. 


And it’s not only during classroom hours that Sealex 
enables more work to be done in less time. This flooring 
is quickly and easily cleaned—because the stain-proof 
surface is free from cracks and joints. Cleanliness, so es- 
sential in every type of classroom from kindergarten up, 
is a simple matter with Sealex. 





etd 





Then, too, Sealex is quickly installed at moderate cost 
and offers substantial maintenance economy. Through- 
out its long years of service, it never requires any more 
refinishing than an occasional waxing. 


When installed by authorized contractors, Sealex is 
backed by a Guaranty Bond covering the full value of 
workmanship and materials. One of our representatives 
will gladly consult with you on modernization or new 
construction work. Write us—there is no obligation. 


Sealex Wall-Covering. For use on classroom and 
corridor walls, this permanent, linoleum-type decorative 
material possesses several outstanding advantages. It is 
washable—stain-proof—and lasts the life of the building 
without ever having to be ‘‘done over.”’ 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 





atmosphere that favorably influences parents. 





NOTE TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS. Sealex Floors and Walls both qualify for loans made 
available through the National Housing Act. Ask us how you can include 
Sealex materials in your school’s modernizing program under the NHA. 
With Sealex custom effects you can create, at moderate cost, a “quality” 


SEALEX 


REG. VU. &. PAT. OFF. 








floors aud walle 
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A Plan for Testing and Maintaining 
Return Trap Ffhciency 


By FRED W. FROSTIC 


Superintendent of Schools, Wyandotte, Mich. 


Hundreds of dollars in fuel may be 
wasted in a single building as aresult 
oft nefficient return traps. Mr. Frostic 


describes recent improvements made 
in trap design. He tells how to con- 
struct an inexpensive apparatus for 
testing the efficiency of traps. Next 
month's article will deal with fire pro- 
tection through sprinkler systems and 
other devices in shops and storerooms 


EATING of most modern school buildings 
H is dependent, wholly or at least partially, 

upon a two-pipe system which provides a 
method of steam circulation by means of a vacuum 
pump connected to the return lines. 

The inlet of steam into the radiators of such 
a system is usually controlled by means of a 
valve which in turn is controlled by a thermostat. 
When the temperature in the room falls to a cer- 
tain critical point the thermostatic control oper- 
ates, opening the valve, and steam is admitted to 
the radiator. 

At the discharge end of each radiator is a return 
trap with certain important functions to perform. 
The trap controls the opening into the return line 
which carries away the air and water from the con- 
densed steam. The vacuum is produced by a pump 
connected with these lines. It is usually equal to 
6 or 8 inches, while the vacuum at the most distant 
radiator in the building is about 2 inches if the 
system is tight and the return traps are operating 
properly. This warm return water escaping 
through the trap is carried back through the return 
lines and replaces water losses in the boiler. 
Two such return traps of an approved type are 


shown in Figs. 1 and 2. A good trap should pro- 
vide the following services: 

1. Free and continuous discharge of air and the 
water of condensation at a temperature slightly 
below that of steam should take place. This pre- 
vents the occurrence of dead air spaces in the radi- 
ator and also prevents the accumulation of water 
which produces radiator water log. The latter 
conditions often develop water hammer within the 
radiator. Besides the annoyance of noise, this con- 
dition greatly reduces the efficiency of the radiator. 

2. The steam supplied to the radiator must be 
retained until condensed so that all the heat from 
the steam is given off by radiation and conduction 
to the room. If this return valve allows steam to 
pass into the returns there is direct waste of heat 
and consequent economic loss. 

3. The operation of the trap must be automatic. 
The action should be positive and practically in- 
stantaneous under all variations of vacuum condi- 
tions. It must provide for a free flow of the 
condensed water which is usually large in starting 
the system. If the water is thus removed quickly 
the radiator heats rapidly and there is efficiency 
in warming the room. 

4. All forms of splutter, singing and hissing 
should be eliminated if the valve is properly con- 
structed and maintained in a highly efficient con- 
dition. 

A return trap, therefore, operates to accomplish 





Fig. 1. Note the 


A return trap of the diaphragm type. 
renewable character of the elements of the trap. 
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Save Fuel and Promote Health with AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


Wi you modernize your school’s heating systems with new automatic controls, you 
not only produce more healthful conditions in your classrooms, but you can effect 
fuel economy while you are doing it. Savings as high as 30%, and increased convenience 
and comfort enable the Modutrol System of temperature control to more than pay for itself 
in a very short time. Our engineers will gladly explain the 
advantages of such modernization. Just call our branch office in 








or near your city, or write direct. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company, 2820 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. Branch and distributing offices in all principal cities. 








There is a Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Modutrol 
System available for every 
type of heating plent, in 
old schools or new, large 
or small, individually de- 
signed for its specific ap- 
plication. Cost is moderate 
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a quick and economical circulation of low pressure 
steam. No trap can fulfill these requirements un- 
less its action is reliable. The heart of any thermo- 
static trap is the diaphragm or disk, the expansion 
or contraction of which opens and closes the valve. 
The valve must make a perfect seat. Otherwise 
the live steam will blow directly into the return 


Fig. 2. Another 
type of return trap 
of greatly im- 
proved design. It 
is accurate and 
positive in action 
will 


witha 


and operate 
minimum 
amount of atten- 


tion. 


lines, thus breaking the vacuum. This forces the 
vacuum pump to work continuously, trying in vain 
to maintain the vacuum. In addition to this, there 
is the loss of steam which may run into large fuel 


costs. 
It is customary to maintain only enough vacuum 
at the pumps to ensure prompt removal of air and 


water from radiators, coils or other heating sur- 
faces. If the vacuum is too high, part of the con- 
densed water will flash into vapor when the 
difference in pressure between the radiator and the 
return line is too great. This in turn lowers the 
vacuum, making the system work against itself at 
the expense of the owner. 

It is the purpose of the vacuum pump and the 
radiator valves to limit the amount of steam used 
to that actually required to maintain the proper 
degree of heat from the radiator. This can be done 
only in cases in which the radiator valves seat 
perfectly. 

Failure of the valves to seat properly may be 
due to a variety of conditions. The most common 
of these are faulty construction of the expanding 
diaphragm or expanding element; breaks in the 
element that interfere with action; foreign sub- 
stances accumulating under the trap seat such as 
scale, water impurities and pipe thread waste; 
etching of the seat by hot water and chemical ef- 
fects; direct wear on the seat, and faulty or ill 
chosen material in the seat itself. Selection of 
suitable return traps is therefore a highly im- 
portant matter in the original installation in a 
building. The best engineering advice should be 
sought in this matter and it is well to be guided by 
the practical experience of intelligent operators. 
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The trap shown in Fig. 1 is a simple diaphragm 
type. The diaphragm constitutes the expanding 
element and is filled with a liquid. Steam pressure 
causes the diaphragm to expand, pushing the coni- 
cal valve stem upon the seat below, thus preventing 
the escape of steam but allowing air and water to 
escape into the return line below. Such traps are 
preferred by some engineers, especially when 
heavy duty is not demanded. 

Fig. 2 represents an improved form of return 
trap that will stand for a long period of use. The 
several segments of the diaphragm make it pecu- 
liarly sensitive and at the same time the total 
movement is distributed over the entire bellows so 
that there is not too great strain upon any one 
segment. 

All parts of these traps are renewable, thus 
providing for economy in replacements. The seats 
and conical valve pieces are easily renewed if 
reseating is no longer possible. These parts as well 
as the expanding element should be renewable in 
all approved traps. 

It is highly important that such valves operate 
efficiently. Careful surveys in several buildings 
have shown that reconditioning of valves resulted 
in savings in operation of from 7 to 52 per cent of 
the fuel costs. This includes, of course, the recon- 
ditioning of valves on drip traps. The job is ac- 
complished by means of a few simple reseating 
tools, which can be furnished by the manufacturer 
whose traps are used. Most traps require their own 
tools. A little careful work on the part of the 
engineer usually will put traps in excellent condi- 
tion. A small hand lens will aid greatly in deter- 











This is a simple apparatus for making accurate 
The apparatus is easy to construct 


Fig. 3. 
tests of trap action. 
and may be built in any engine room at small cost. 
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POTATO PEELERS DISHWASHERS 


Berren 
AZ rN Po LA Oe OO 


Pi mitiistimivAn 


Kitchens 





HOBART MACHINES are famous for their match- 
less ability to put “eating quality” in a variety of foods, 
through superior preparation .. . either large or small 
amounts. 

Now comes another development—the exclusive Air 
Whip Attachment for Hobart mixers only — providing 
a certain means to wonderful improvement in the 
volume, texture and taste of cakes by better aeration. 
Mixing time is reduced as much as 30% to 40%. 
Here’s another good, added reason for you to consider 
Hobart Mixers only. 

With complete Hobart equipment at your com- 
mand, quality in food and variety in menu is easy and 
economical. Hobart Machines slash kitchen operating 
costs—not alone by enormous time and labor saving. 
Each machine makes its special contribution to econ- 
omy — Potato Peelers stop peel loss; Dishwashers 
reduce breakage; Slicers measure costs; Air Whips in- 
crease whipped cream volume. Learn all the advan- 
tages these machines give you, and why Hobart gives 
you more for the dollar. Send for free booklet today. 





AIR WHIPS 





Get acquainted with new, improved models of Hobart 
electric kitchen machines. Built in various sizes to suit 
the needs of any kitchen. All guaranteed and serviced by 
ONE nationwide sales and service organization. Avail- 

able through leading kitchen outfitters. 


OBART 

















The Hobart Mfg. Co., Dept. H-610, Troy, Ohio 


Please send free booklet on “Food Preparing Equip- 
ment,”’ without obligation. I am particularly inter- 
ested in machines checked. 


() Mixers © Air Whip Attachment for Mixer 
Potato Peeler © Glass = and Dishwashers 
Food Cutter © Slicer © Air Whip 
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mining whether all etching lines and blow scars 
are eliminated. 

It is often difficult to determine just what valves 
are giving trouble. Sometimes a bad valve an- 
nounces itself by unmistakable noise while at other 
times it is more difficult to detect the culprit. This 
means that there should be periodic testing of all 
valves in order to maintain the system at a high 
level of efficiency. 

Fig. 3 shows a simple apparatus for the accurate 
determination of trap action. It can be constructed 
in any engine room with parts collected from ordi- 
nary stock plus a 20 or 30-gallon steel tank which 
can be obtained from a junk yard. The tank is 
mounted over a large gas burner for use during the 
summer when most of the testing is done. It can 
be connected with a regular steam line during the 
heating season if desired. 

The safety valve, water gauge and drain line are 
necessary parts. The steam gauge gives constant 
information regarding the pressure being used on 
the valves tested. In operation the trap is attached 
at the extreme right and the steam is turned on at 
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the upper valve. If the trap is operating efficiently 
it will seat quickly and shut off the blast of steam 
that comes through it when the valve is opened. 
The steam valve is then shut off and by opening 
the valve at the hose connection a flood of cold 
water is run through the valve to cool it quickly. 
Then the cold water is turned off promptly and the 
live steam is again turned on in order to see if the 
trap recovers and seats itself and quickly shuts off 
the steam. 

If the trap continues to blow steam it probably 
needs reseating or new parts. After repairs have 
been made the trap is again tested to see that it is 
ready to be installed in its line position. The ap- 
paratus is simple and effective. It can be con- 
structed at a cost of approximately $25 for parts. 
The saving in fuel may easily run into hundreds of 
dollars in a single building. 

Trap service such as that described can also be 
obtained through reliable firms who represent trap 
manufacturers. The service is often expensive and 
can be handled most economically through the 
regular engineering staff of the school system. 





Writing Ink for Permanent Records 


After conducting a large number of experiments, the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards has found a writing ink which 
apparently will not damage paper, according to Technical 
News Bulletin. After being inked, papers were subjected 
to an aging process by the application of heat. When 
heated, the ordinary acid type of writing ink caused rapid 
embrittlement of the papers, in some cases the folding en- 
durance being reduced 50 per cent. The type of ink believed 
to be satisfactory is alkaline; in it ammonia replaces the 
acid in the usual type of ink. There was practically no 
embrittlement of papers inked with this preparation when 
they were subjected to the heat test. 





Operating Costs Can Be Reduced 
by Modernization 


There are many ways that schools can reduce operating 
expenses through modernizing their plant equipment. Help- 
ful suggestions on this subject are offered in a recent issue 
of Buildings and Building Management. 

A popular way to cut heating costs is to install automatic 
stokers. Stokers reduce fuel costs by permitting the use 
of the smaller sizes of coal and the maximum control of 
important factors, such as proper draft, correct depth of 
fuel bed and distribution of fuel. 

Another major source of waste is in the control of the 
supply of steam in the heating system. Here again the 
introduction of automatic equipment offers possibilities. 

Uninsulated steam pipes are another source of waste. 
It has been calculated that bare pipes may have enough 
radiation surface to make up 25 per cent of the radiation 


in the entire system. Leaking traps and valves are also a 
source of loss, particularly in buildings that have suffered 
from neglect. 

The boiler itself may be a source of heavy loss. Boiler 
loss may come about through infiltration of cold air through 
cracks in boiler settings or baffle walls or through the 
accumulation of soot and scale. 





How to Fight Fires 


Practical suggestions on the use of fire extinguishers 
were made by C. B. Langdon, chief engineer, Factory Fire 
Insurance Association, Hartford, Conn., in addressing the 
fifth annual Greater New York Safety Conference. 

In attacking fires in ordinary combustibles, fires on 
floors are extinguished by directing the stream at the base 
of the flames nearest the operator and following up as con- 
ditions permit, Mr. Langdon said. Fires in a pile of wood 
or stock or on a wall or partition are best attacked at the 
bottom, following the flame upward so as to prevent re- 
kindling. 

Fires in most flammable liquids can be extinguished by 
smothering with foam, carbon dioxide or special dry chemi- 
cal extinguishers. In the case of carbon dioxide or special 
dry chemical extinguishers the discharge should be directed 
at the burning liquid, but with other types it should be 
directed against the opposite wall of the container above 
the liquid level. It should then be manipulated from side 
to side unless the container is overflowing, in which case 
direct application is necessary. Direct application is also 
needed for pools of oil on floors. 

Sand is effective for smothering small oil or grease fires 
on floors. Carbon dioxide and carbon tetrachloride extin- 
guishers are most effective on electrical fires and result in 
minimum damage. 
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A LITTLE THING OF 
GREAT IMPORTANCE 
TO YOU 


ANY educational institutions have dis- 

covered that the use of Esterbrook pens 
improves class work. Scratchy, stuttering pens 
take the student’s mind from his work. With 
an Esterbrook pen he can think about what he 
is writing, not what he is writing with. 








x 7B 9 
FREE! 
Prove to your own satisfac- 
tion that Esterbrook steel 
pen points give superior | .- 
performance...that they ewe BEES AND eRe 


are the most serviceable 
and durable pens for your << ee 
school classes. Let us 

send you absolutely free, 


trial samples of school 
style steel pens. 


MAKE THIS TEST! 














These fine pen points are carefully machined and 
finished. They are perfect to the slightest detail. 


There is an Esterbrook steel pen for every writ- 
ing purpose, just specify your exact requirements. 


For writing accuracy, uniformity and versatilit 
insist on Esterbrook steel pen points. 














Esterbrook Points 
in Fountain Pens 


Steel pen efficiency with foun- 
tain pen convenience is now 
possible with the Esterbrook 
Re-New-Point Fountain Pen. 
| The most popular Esterbrook 
| points are reproduced in 





non-corrosive Duracrome. 
Re-New-Points are easily 
interchangeable, assuring 
constant writing perfection. 





ESTERBROOK STEEL 

PEN MFG. COMPANY 

100 Cooper St., Camden, N.J. 
or BROWN BROS., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 
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FOUNTAIN PEN DURACROME 
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e@ For safety, for protection, for appear- 
ance, the school yard or campus must be 
strongly and neatly fenced. Page Chain 
Link Fence has long been the favorite 
with the nation’s schools. Page Wrought 
Iron Fence is more ornamental and prac- 
tically everlasting. Consult the nearest of 
eighty-two Page Service Plants for the 
proper fence, properly erected and re- 
sponsibly guaranteed. Write to Associa- 
tion headquarters or any one of the 
District Offices shown below for name of 
Page Service Plant nearest you. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


District offices in NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH R 
ATLANTA, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 


America’s first wire fence—since 1883 cove 
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MODERN PRODUCTS for 
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New Bench Lathe Has 
Simplified Design 

A new back-geared, screw cutting 
lathe of 9-inch swing, available with 
countershaft drive or with motor drive, 
has just been announced by the South 
Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind., 
under the name of the No. 5 “Work- 
shop” lathe. 

This lathe is particularly intended 
for shops needing inexpensive equip- 
ment to handle small machining work. 
Design of the lathe is simple and con- 
trols are simplified so that the lathe 
may be operated not only by the ex- 
perienced machinist and lathe hand, 
hut by the novice as well. All funda- 
mental machining operations may be 
performed with this lathe, it is stated, 
including the cutting of screw threads, 
both right and left hand, from 4 to 40 
threads per inch. 





Sturdy Metal Tables 
Beautify the Cafeteria 


Tables and chairs in school cafe- 
terias are subjected to extremely hard 
usage and, if of construction, 


soon present a shabby appearance. A 


poor 


messy, disfigured table top is likely 
to make unappetizing even the best of 
food. 

A line of strikingly attractive cafe- 
teria tables, especially designed to 
withstand hard usage, has been placed 
on the market by Doehler Metal Fur- 
niture Company, Inc., New York City. 


These tables are made of metal and 
are available in any color or color 
combination. 

The Doehler tables are regularly 





steel 


reenforced 
This is surfaced with battleship lino- 
cemented to the 


furnished with tops. 
leum permanently 
steel and bound on all edges by stain 
less steel binding. These standard tops 
are square and rectangular in shape. 


Then there is a top constructed of 
nonwarping wood surfaced with lino- 
leum, which comes in all shapes 
square, oblong and round. There is 
also an all-wood top, without the lino- 
leum surface, which also is available 
in all shapes. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a double pedestal model table. The 
base and top of the table are bolted 
together by rods passing through the 
pedestal. The stainless steel base pre- 
vents any damage from scuffing of 
feet. 

Metal chairs to harmonize with the 
metal tables are also available. 





Flood Light Projector 
of New Design 


A spot and flood light projector, built 
on a new principle, has been placed on 
the market by Kliegl Bros., New York 
City. Brilliant light output, greater 
efficiency and uniform field illumina- 
tion are among the claims set forth 





for this product by the manufacturer. 

The projector permits the shape of 
the light beam to be instantly adjusted 
to any desired pattern — round, 
square, rectangular, semicircular — of 
innumerable dimensions, and from pin 
point to full lens opening, by arrange- 
ment of the iris and framing shutters. 
The light intensity can be varied by 
simple adjustment of the lens system. 

The projector is designed for use at 
any distance up to 250 feet, from any 
location, for interior or exterior spot- 
lighting or floodlighting, according to 
the manufacturer. It operates either 
on A.C. or D.C. circuits. 

The unit is mounted on a telescopic 
pedestal stand fitted with roller cast- 
ers, or other optional mountings for 
permanent installations. This projec- 
tor is particularly designed for use 
when a high intensity uniform illumi- 
nation of restricted areas is desired, 
it is stated. 





Air Gun for Opening 
Clogged Drain Pipes 


Clogged drain pipes and traps oc- 
cur frequently in schools and in many 
cases difficulty is encountered in elimi- 
nating the stoppage. A new device 
for performing this task has _ been 
placed on the market by National 
Metal Products Company, Waterloo, 
Iowa. It is operated by air pressure. 

The Air-Shot, as the device is 
called, is an air-tight brass cylinder 
fitted with a hand pump, a pressure 
gauge and a relief valve or trigger. 
It carries an air pressure up to 80 
pounds and forces the obstruction out 
of the pipe by the sudden release of 
the air. The clogged pipe is first 
filled with water, and this column of 
water being ahead of the air pressure 
acts as a battering ram. The device 
sells at a low price. 





Improvements Made in 
Metal Project Globe 


An improved model of the alumi- 
num, project type globe, incorporating 
increased size, greater strength, a 
larger mounting base and a heavier 
adjustable arm, a flexible distance 
finder, and an activity manual of proj- 
ects, following modern geography out- 
lines, has been announced by the 
Project Globe & Supply Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

The new globe is inches in 
diameter. It is of all-metal construc- 
tion and chalk, show card paint and 
plastic clay, it is stated, are easily 
cleaned off after use. 


221» 





Ice Cube Cutter 
Designed for Small Users 


An interesting development in ice 
cube cutting has been announced by 
Reinhold Manufacturing Company, De- 
troit, in the form of a new ice cutter 
especially adapted to the needs of 
schools having a moderate requirement 
for ice cubes. A production of two 
thousand ice cubes an hour is possible 
with this machine, according to the 
manufacturer. 

The Reinhold “High Ball” Cuber 
may be equipped to cut ice cubes of 
1'4-inch size or l-inch size. It may be 
operated either by hand or by motor, 
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HerE ARE— 


two shade cloths which can 
be used by any school for 


WINDOW SHADE 


REPLACEMENTS 


Snterstate, SUNLITE CAMBRIC* 


(LIGHT WITHOUT GLARE) 


Cambric Shades have stood the test of time. This 
Cambric Shade Cloth is Hand-Tinted on a very 
high count muslin, exceeding government specifi- 
cation requirements. 


Cambric Shade cloth is not an experiment. It has 
been a standard for over fifty years. The pure 
linseed oil pigment applied by hand protects the 
surface. 


In any color tone and width to 150 inches. 


Srterstate, INTER - TWILL* 


(THE TWILL WOVEN FABRIC) 


Inter-twill is of unusual strength and durability. 
Especially recommended if more than ordinary 
wear is demanded of a window shade. 

Inter-twill is also painted with oil pigment by the 
hand process, which is conceded to be the best 
method for lasting results. 


In any color tone or width up to 130 inches. 
For wear, service and economy specify 
Interstate” products thru your local dealer. 


Also SILVER SCREENS for Moving Pictures and 
LITE-PROOF Shades to darken the Auditorium 


* Sunlite ond Inter-twill are painted by hond. 
Cleanable and Will Not Fade. 


INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 








HOBOKEN bee NEW JERSEY 
LAPSLEY-INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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THE WORLD FAMOUS 
HOLMES EDUCATOR Sound 


on film equipment complete 
for small or large auditorium 35 mm Standard Film 
Can now be 
purchased 
by Educa- 
tional in- 












stitutions 
for 


DOWN 
balance 19 
equal small 
monthly 
payments. 

a 
The first and 
only bal 
bearing pro- 
jector and 
sound head 


built in one 
unit—no 


No interest 
¥ 


No carrying 


attachments. charges 
See it— 

Hear it ¥ 

FR EE One Year 
DEMON- Guarantee 


STRATION 


Full details on request 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


1814 Orchard Street Chicago 



























COMPLETE LINE 
of STEAM HEATING 
SPECI A LT! ES 











FOR. EVERY TYPE OF . 
STEAM HEATING SYSTEM : 
For full information See Your Wholesaler or write to. 


‘Hoffman Specialty Co., inc., Waterbury, Soni 
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DAYTONS SAVE 


Everywhere 


TIME AND ACCIDENTS 


/ 


OR faster and better work, use Dayton Safety 
Ladders in your schools. Stand without 


wabbling or tipping, permit workmen to use 


both hands. Straight back allows close work 


in corners and against walls. Made of durable 


airplane spruce in sizes 3 to 16 feet. 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER C0. 


121-123 West Third Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


ome DAYTON 
Dept N.S.-10 


for Details Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 
Stock carried on Pacific Coast by E. D. Bullard Co., 


Los Angeles and San Francisco, and by 160 other 
distributors from coast to coast. Made and distrib- 


uted in Canada by Percy Hermant, Ltd., Toronto. 
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THE NEWS OF THE MONTH 
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Joint Commission Plans 
Regional Conferences 


The Joint Commission on the Emer- 
gency in Education will hold a series 
of regional conferences with its con- 
sultants in the Western states this fall, 
according to John K. Norton, chair- 
man. 

Consultants may attend the confer- 
ence or conferences most convenient 
for them. The assignment of states 
to various regions therefore involves 
some overlapping and is suggestive 
only. The date, the meeting place and 
the suggestive assignment of states for 
the eight conferences are as follows: 

October 27, at Chicago—lIllinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio 
and Wisconsin. 

October 29, at Minneapolis—Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin. 

October 31, at Cheyenne, Wyo.— 
Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska and South Dakota. 

November 1, at Ogden, Utah—Utah, 
Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, New 
Mexico and Wyoming. se ¢ 

November 3, at Portland, Ore.—Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Montana, Nevada and 
Washington. 

November 5, at Oakland, Calif.— 
California, Nevada and Oregon. 

November 10, at Los Angeles—Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico and Ne- 
vada. 

November 17, at Austin, Tex.— 
Texas, Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Missouri, New Mexico and Oklahoma. 





Makes Special Study 
of Higher Education 


Dr. Harlan Updegraff, educational 
consultant of Washington, D. C., has 
undertaken a six-month assignment 
for the Committee on Higher Educa- 
tion of the Commission for the Study 
of Educational Problems in Pennsy]l- 
vania. He is to make a comprehensive 
study of demands being made upon in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the 
state, the. extent to which existing 
service is meeting requirements, and 
the adjustments and expansions, if 
any, that may be needed in order that 
higher education in Pennsylvania may 
be prepared to meet fully the demands 
that will be made upon it in the future. 

The study is concerned primarily 
with the immediate problems of higher 


education but will emphasize also a 
closer linking of the work of the high 
schools to that of the college and uni- 
versity. The survey will include pos- 
sibilities for provision of future edu- 
cational opportunity for the increas- 
ingly large number of high school 
graduates unable to attend college, 
including high school postgraduate 
courses, the junior college plan and 
university extension services. 

Doctor Updegraff was formerly pro- 
fessor of educational administration 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 





U. of D. Becomes Focal 
Point for Speech Work 


The University of Denver has be- 
come the focal point of high school 
speech work in the United States, with 
the transfer of the headquarters of the 
National Forensic League from Ripon, 
Wis., to the university. 

The National High School Forensic 
Honorary Society is under the direc- 
tion of its national secretary, Bruno 
E. Jacob, and controls chapters in 427 
high schools in thirty-seven states. 





Compiles Data on School 
Population in Russia 


Comparative information on the 
number of individuals attending school 
in Soviet Russia and the United States 
has been assembled by Dr. James F. 
Abel, chief of the foreign schools sys- 
tems division of the U. S. Office of 
Education. Doctor Abel says: 

“The Soviet authorities report 7,- 
000,000 children in preschool institu- 
tions; 24,000,000 in elementary 
schools; 1,437,000 in workers’ faculties 
and technical high schools; 1,200,000 
in factory apprenticeship schools; 
506,000 taking workers’ training 
courses; 115,000 in the party schools 
and communist universities; 500,000 
in higher schools, and 30,000 workers 
in the scientific institutions. If there 
are no duplications in these data, the 
total is 34,788,000. 

“The total figure for the United 
States is around 30,918,000 divided into 
preschool, 770,000; elementary, 23,- 
482,000; secondary, 5,512,000, and col- 
legiate, 1,154,400. The population of 
the Soviet Union was estimated for 
1931 at 161 millions; that of the 
United States was 122,775,000 in 1930. 


Chicago Opens New 
$6,650,000 High School 


The new Lane Technical High 
School, Chicago, said to be the largest 
school of its kind in the world, was ded- 
icated on September 17. Construction 
of the building was started in 1930, but 
labor troubles and lack of funds caused 
a two-year delay in the work. 

The building is a semi-Gothic struc- 
ture that cost more than $6,060,000 to 
build and $650,000 to equip, with seat- 
ing capacity for 7,000 pupils. There 
are shops and laboratories for all tech- 
nical subjects, with the latest indus- 
trial and scientific equipment available, 
and classrooms suited to the teaching 
of all academic and special subjects. 
A public address and radio system 
connecting with the principal’s office 
is one of the many modern features. 

The facilities include four gymna- 
siums, a swimming pool, a lunchroom 
seating 1,200, an assembly hall of 2,200 
capacity, a library with study halls 
adjacent, a small lecture hall where 
pupils may meet to discuss school ac- 
tivities and extensive athletic fields. 

Equipment and space for the aca- 
demic and technical courses include 
65 classrooms, 25 drawing and art 
rooms, 20 science laboratories, 11 elec- 
tric shops, 11 wood shops, 11 machine 
shops, 5 automobile shops, 3 printing 
shops, 2 foundries, 2 forge shops, 2 
metal pattern shops, 2 aviation shops, 
1 heat treating shop and 1 welding 
shop. 

Dedicatory addresses were made by 
William J. Bogan, superintendent of 
schools, James B. McCahey, president 
of the board of education, Mayor Ed- 
ward J. Kelly and Walter Dill Scott, 
president of Northwestern University. 





New York City Sets 
Public School Budget 


The budget of the New York City 
public school system for 1935 amounts 
to $133,918,053.33. This figure is $3,- 
158,069.97 in excess of the budget for 
1934. Owing to the action of the recent 
special session of the legislature in re} 
storing full statutory state aid to the 
schools, however, the share to be borne 
by the city next year actually will be 
$1,587,555.79 less than the amount con- 
tributed this year. The city will pay 
$80,103,760.97 for 1935 as compared 
vith $81,691,316.76 for this year. 
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Safe 


for the School Stage 


Makeshift equipment is doubly 





dangerous when installed on the 
school stage. It is dangerous to 
the pupils who must operate it 
and dangerous to those who per- 





form. 
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Forse shades, used in schools for twenty years, are made 
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mailed on request. in ten different styles. Many rural schools use the Forse 
folding shade without sprirg rollers. Others prefer our single 

VALLEN, INC. roller adjustable or the “upside down” shade. The finest of 

P all is the Forse Duo-Roll, used in beautiful modern build- 

Akron, Ohio ings. Forse Greytone fabric is soft finish, rich looking and 

truly aeendonall For dark rooms, laboratories, Forse Nelux 


opaque is preferred. Special brackets and fixtures. Forse 
shades fit any, window. Samples. estimates and suggestions 


upon request. 
FORSE MFG. CO., 500 West St., ANDERSON, IND. 


DARES TO GUARANTEE 
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AMERICAN The problem of flooring for your | 
SCHOOLS schools may seem like a sticker, | FOR patpdpeo poor oo 


but it’s really the easiest problem 
in the book. Follow the solution 
worked out by the Minneapolis 
School Board; select ROBBINS 
Hard Maple and pass the strictest 
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examination with a perfect mark. MUST MAKE 

Folwell School P . WAY FOR 
Minneapolis, Minn. That greatest teacher, Experience, THE NEW 
Architect, E. H. EN. has conclusively proved the an- 

cer, School Board swer time after time. 

Architect. 
Contractors, PIKE & Write us today for complete informa- 

Coox, Minneapolis. tion about ROBBINS Hard 


Maple Flooring for schools. 


Robbins Flooring Co. 
RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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THE NEWS OF THE MONTSA 





The NATION’S SCHOOLS 








Northwestern Appoints 
Seventeen to Faculty 


The appointment of seventeen new 
members to the faculty of Northwest- 
ern University has been announced by 
President Walter Dill Scott. The new 
appointees assumed their duties at the 
opening of the fall term. Seven schools 
of the university are represented in 
the new appointments. Liberal Arts 
heads the list with six while the pro- 
fessional schools of dentistry and law 
have added two each to their faculties. 

The new appointees are: Prof. T. 
Moody Campbell, Walter F. Dodd, Carl 
B. Spaeth, Gerald L. Wallace, Dr. 
Eugene Skinner, Dr. James H. Pearce, 
J. L. Miller, LaGrand Cannon, Harold 
Ehrensberger, Theodore Fuchs, Wil- 
liam Gellerman, Albert Noelte, Leon- 
ard Beach, Ralph Scott, Orlando Park, 
Carson Webster and J. L. Frazier. 





Proves Practicability 
of Educational Tours 


An example,of what can be done in 
the matter of enlarging education by 
first-hand study and visual observation 
is shown in the recent tour of the East- 
ern seaboard by students of the Harris 
School for Girls, Miami, Fla. In a 
trailer designed specially for the school 
to overcome vibration, eyestrain and 
the fatigue of long rides, college pre- 
paratory students and five members of 
the faculty, made an extended trip 
from Miami to Boston, visiting, en 
route, many of the well known women’s 
colleges. 

Throughout the tour, classes were 
conducted and reports and essays writ- 


ten, the trailer being equipped with a 
reference library, tables for typewrit- 
ing, and all the necessary facilities for 
school work. An ice box and stove in- 
cluded in the interior design of the car, 
supplied the party with afternoon tea 
while en route. 

The operating expenses of the entire 
2,000-mile trip for both the trailer and 
the automobile did not exceed $50, 
about 9 per cent above the cost of oper- 
ating the automobile alone. 





Georgia Revises 
School Curriculum 


Selective courses in the elementary 
grades form part of a new educational 
program to be undertaken in Georgia. 
This greatly altered curriculum will be 
followed from the elementary grades 
through the high schools on into the 
colleges, thus fitting students for earn- 
ing a living irrespective of the points 
in their formal education at which 
they leave school. 

The program for elementary and 
high schools will start as soon as pos- 
sible, according to M. D. Collins, state 
superintendent, but must wait action 
by the state legislature to provide 
more money for the common schools. 





American Education Week 
to Be Held Nov. 5 to II 


The fourteenth annual American 
Education Week will be observed No- 
vember 5 to 11, it is announced. The 
program will be built around the theme 
“Educating for Tomorrow.” The ob- 
servance, it is felt, will be a step in 





This is the special trailer used for the educational tour described above. 





the adaptation of education to the 
needs of a changing social order. The 
coming American Education Week pro- 
grams will be sponsored as usual by 
the National Education Asociation, 
the U. S. Office of Education and the 
American Legion. Other national or- 
ganizations whose memberships total 
millions will cooperate. Each commu- 
nity is expected to adapt the observance 
to its own needs. Topics suggested for 
the day-by-day programs follow: 

Monday, Nov. 5, “Planning for To- 
morrow”; Tuesday, Nov. 6, “Develop- 
ing New Types of Schooling”; Wednes- 
day, Nov. 7, “Improving the Rural 
School”; Thursday, Nov. 8, “Financ- 
ing Our Schools”; Friday, Nov. 9, 
“Quickening the Sense of Civic Re- 
sponsibility”; Saturday, Nov. 10, “Pre- 
paring for New Kinds of Service,” and 
Sunday, Nov. 11, “Enriching Charac- 
ter Through Education.” 





Attacks Trend in 
Selection of Teachers 


Trends in the American system of 
education were criticized by Robert C. 
Woellner, assistant professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago, at 
the opening session of the Conference 
of Administrative Officers of Public 
and Private Schools, held recently at 
the university. 

Professor Woellner, executive secre- 
tary of the board of vocational guid- 
ance and placement at the university, 
charged that the school systems of 
the country are setting an age limit 
of thirty-five to forty years in hiring 
teachers, “with no thought for the pos- 
sible reality that chronological age 
does not correspond with the individ- 
ual’s functional growth or deteriora- 
tion.” 

“Regulations prohibiting the em- 
ployment of married women have been 
stimulated by the unemployment situa- 
tion of the last several years,” accord- 
ing to Professor Woellner, “but they 
subordinate the primary purpose of 
education. Data of the National Edu- 
cation Association indicate that mar- 
ried women are just as effective teach- 
ers as unmarried women.” 

He asserted further that incapable 
teachers are being hired through polit- 
ical expedience, and that because of 
reduced staffs teachers are being 
loaded with wide ranges of courses be- 
yond their capacity. 
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A Sound Investment 


The WIZARD costs “a little more” but so does every 
High Quality Product. The Pencil Sharpener in the 
classroom must be “able to take it” . . . must stand 
must be able to sharpen 
. must be practically inde- 


abuse as well as use... 
thousands of pencils . 
structible. 


THE WIZARD is ALL STEEL. Will make 
fine, medium, or blunt points and its 


APSCO CUTTERS DON’T SCRAPE—THEY CUT 
Ask your Supply House for a Demonstration 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
CHICAGO 
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REDUCED 


In cost of operation, cost of manufacture, 
number of working parts, this new elec- 
tric hoist, Model E, is considerably un- 
der any other electric hoist we have ever 
made.* All factors of safety, efficiency 
and durability increased in direct propor- 
tion. For complete specifications, write 


POTTS ASH HOIST CORPORATION 
19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





*Also manufacturers of 
hand-powered hoists, 
ash cans, sidewalk doors: 
of time-tested quality. 

















FINNELL 


PRODUCTS and MACHINES 


for Floor Maintenance 


are based on a third of a century's experience solving the particular prob- 
lems of schools . . . are dependable in quality and economical in price . . . 
are therefore specified and endorsed by some of the leading school systems 
of the country. For information address FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., 210 
East Street, Eikhart, Indiana. 
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KLIEGL BROS 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO., Inc. 


321 West 50th Street - NewYork, N.Y. 


™ 








STAGE 


LIGHTING 


Equipment 


A WIDE variety of lighting 
devices, accessories, parts 
and supplies needed for stage 
lighting is included in the 
Klieg] line of theatrical spe- 
cialties—footlights, border- 
lights, spotlights, flood- 
lights, stage effects, color 
wheels, etc. Also wiring de- 
vices—connectors, plugging 
boxes, stage floor pockets, 
wall pockets, and the like. 
Reliable products, Modern 
designs, Moderate prices. 
CATALOG 
Our complete catalog fully de- 
scribes our numerous spe- 
cialties. Write for a free copy. 
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THE NEWS @F THe MONTS 





The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





University of Denver 
Given Scholarship Fund 


A scholarship fund to be known as 
the Edith Boughton Denius award has 
been presented to the University of 
Denver by Wilbur Denius as a tribute 
to the memory of his wife. The interest 
from the fund is to be used as pay- 
ment of the tuition of a student chosen 
for outstanding qualities in scholarship 
and extracurricular activities. This is 
the second scholarship presented by 
Mr. Denius. The other is called the 
Wilbur Denius fellowship, and is used 
for the same purpose as the Edith 
Boughton Denius award. 





Florham Park Dedicates 
New $188,000 School 


Dedication of a new $188,000 ele- 
mentary school on Ridgedale Avenue 
at Florham Park, N. J., took place on 
September 3. The construction of the 
school was started in May, 1933. It is 
situated on a twenty-acre tract of land 
and has been byilt to take care of the 
borough’s educational needs for many 
years to come, the borough now having 
an elementary school enrollment of 
about 170 pupils and the new building 
being designed to accommodate 350 
pupils. The new school has ten class- 
rooms, an assembly hall, a library, a 
kindergarten room, clinical facilities 
and a large recreation room. 





College Adopts Novel 
Plan of Printing Theses 


In the spring of 1933, the graduate 
division of the school of education of 
Pennsylvania State College adopted a 
novel method of making the produc- 
tions of its masters and doctors more 
generally available to interested indi- 
viduals. The usual modes of printing 
theses, it is pointed out, are inordi- 
nately expensive and result in the 
burial of a vast amount of good re- 
search material because of the lack of 
feasible means of publication. 

To overcome this difficulty, the col- 
lege is now issuing its annual “Ab- 
stracts of Studies in Education,” in 
lithoprinted form. This method makes 
possible copying the material directly 
from the typewritten original by a 
photographic process. On one side of a 
5 by 8-inch page (suitable for filing in 


the Loyola Educational Digest), a legi- 
ble résumé is presented of the study 
in about 500 words, which gives the 
hurried reader all he cares to know. 
On the reverse side of the same 
sheet is “miniatured,” for the benefit 
of the specialist, eight single-spaced 
typewritten sheets, equal in length to 
the average eight-page magazine arti- 
cle. This procedure, it is explained, 
makes it possible to publish the equiva- 
lent of a 360-page book for less than 
one-fifth of the ordinary commercial 
cost. The college has found these lim- 
its adequate for a satisfactory account 
of the methodology and findings of 
most of its theses. 

Many persons prefer to read the 
miniatured print without optical as- 
sistance, but some require a reading 
lens for comfortable perusal. The col- 
lege has also experimented successfully 
with a reassembled binocular stereo- 
scope which has been found convenient 
for the loose-leaf edition of the col- 
lege’s “abstracts.” 

Naturally, it is explained, time will 
be required to win readers to any new 
form of publication—for educational- 
ists seem no freer than the rest of 
society from reluctance to depart from 
convention. But printing in miniature 
is certain to come into wide use. Ex- 
iled German socialists are extensively 
publishing their literature in this form, 
it is stated, and many librarians are 
seriously studying its possibilities for 
solving the newspaper filing problems. 


Coming 


Oct. 5-6—Colorado Education Association, 
Durango. 

Oct. 8-11—National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, Washington, 

Oct. 10-11—Education 
burg, Pa. 

Oct. 15-16—Washington Education Associ- 
ation, Spokane and Walla Walla. 

Oct. 18-19—Indiana State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 


Congress, Harris- 


Oct. 18-19—Washington Education Associa- 
tion, Wenatchee and Yakima. 

Oct. 22-23—Washington Education Associ- 
ation, Centralia and Longview. 


Oct. 24-27—Nebraska State Teachers Asso- 


ciation district meetings: Dist. 1, Lin- 
coln; Dist. 2. Omaha; Dist. 3, Norfolk; 
Dist. 4, North Platte; Dist. 5, McCook; 


Dist. 6, Chadron. 

Oct. 25-26—Washington Education Associ- 
ation, Bellingham, Seattle and Tacoma. 

Oct. 25-27—West Virginia State Educa- 
tion Association, Parkersburg. 

Oct. 25-27—Utah Education Association, 
Salt Lake City. 

Oct. 26-27—Maryland State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Baltimore. 


Holds Training School 


A training institute for adult edu- 
cation supervisors in the educational 
relief program of the states of Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon 
was held recently at the University of 
Oregon. There was an attendance of 
approximately twenty-five persons of- 
ficially connected with the educational 
relief programs in the four states. 





Safe Bus Transportation 


Recent warning has been issued to 
all school principals in New York City 
not to contract with neighborhood bus 
companies for transportation, when 
planning excursions for pupils, with- 
out first ascertaining from the state 
transit commission, the police depart- 
ment or the bureau of supplies of the 
board of education whether or not the 
operator of the bus has complied with 
standard safety regulations. 





Attend Educational Camp 


Sixty unemployed women from thir- 
ty-four Oregon counties are enrolled 
in a resident educational camp on the 
campus of Willamette University, 
Salem, Ore. The educational camp is 
under the general supervision of C. A. 
Howard, superintendent of public in- 
struction, and was established through 
a special grant of federal emergency 
relief funds for a period of thirty days. 


Meetings 


Nov. 1-3—Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Topeka, Salina, Hays, 
Dodge City, Hutchinson, and Chanute. 

Nov. 1-3—Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
Milwaukee. 

Nov. 1-3—Minnesota Education Association, 
Minneapolis. 

Nov. 8-10—Arizona Teachers Association, 
Phoenix. 

Nov. 8-10—Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City. 

Nov. 8-10—Colorado Education Association, 
Denver, Pueblo and Grand Junction. 
Nov. 25-28—South Dakota Education As- 

sociation, Huron. 


Nov. 27-30—Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, Richmond. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 1—Texas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Galveston. 


Dec. 5-8—American Vocational Association, 
Pittsburgh. 


Dec. 19-21—New York State Association of 
District Superintendents, New York City. 


Dec. 26-28—Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Harrisburg. . 
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FROM WASHINGTON, 
THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
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Comes this statement: 


“The program of the future is so to train 
the individual from early life as to pre- 
vent many of the present ailments which 
are due to poor posture. His interest in 
his own maximum physical efficiency 
should be aroused by education.” 
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Read what correct seating can do for you! 


When schooling was just a matter of the “three R’s,”’ 
education ignored health. Today, student health is a 
part of every school curriculum. Essential to health 
and perfect physical development—to eyes, to lungs, 
to full vitality—are the habits of good posture, which 
are induced by correct seating. 


In many schools, programs of reseating are established 
as part of the program for more productive teaching 
and improved student-efficiency and health. Tempo- 
rary, make-shift repairing is supplanted by new seat- 
ing of permanent, correct posture inducing character 
and design. 


“American” Seating can provide ideally for you—can 
fit the limitations of your budget—yet give your stu- 
dents the advantages of comfortable, correct posture 
with sight-saving features as well. 


The posturally correct American Hender- 
son-Universal Sight-Saving Desk 


shown to the right, induces natural, 
comfortable, correct posture. The tilt- 
ing and sliding desk top insures reading 
or writing at the correct focal distance 
and proper angle of vision. Eyestrain 
and body fatigue are reduced to a 
minimum. 






) 


Free Posture Posters and Booklets sent or request. Address Dept. NS 10. 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for 
Schools, Churches, and Public 


Auditoriums. 





GENERAL OFFICES: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branches in all Principal Cities and Accredited 
Distributors in all Trade Areas 
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SCHOOL HARDWARE 


fj It is those interested in the 
financial side of school operation, and in maintenance 
of the physical properties, who have the greatest 
respect for Rixson Builders’ Hardware Specialties. 


They know the treatment a school door gets, and there- 


| fore appreciate the quality designed into such devices 


as the Rixson Nos. 20 & 25 Single Acting Floor Check. 


The case hardened steel spindle construction on 14 


inch ball bearings, swings heavy exterior doors freely, 


_ yet closing under positive control. The top pivot is a 


bronze casting within which a hardened steel pin 
operates on a ball bearing. This prevents wear and 


holds doors always true. 


Their efficiency and durability have caused Rixson 
20’s and 25’s to be generally specified in educational 
buildings. Write us, or ask your school architect for 


| details. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
4450 Carroll Avenue Chicago, III. 
New York Office: 2034 Webster Ave., N.Y. C. 
Philadelphia Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 
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IN THE EDUCATIONAL FIEED 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





Southern States 


T. J. Yor, superintendent of schools 
at San Benito, Tex., has resigned to 
accept a position with the state edu- 
cation department in the field of adult 
education. 


J. A. LANKFORD, for the past sev- 
eral years principal, has been elected 
superintendent of the Waresboro High 
School, Waresboro, Ga. 


LEWIS PIPER has been appointed su- 
perintendent of schools at Burgin, Ky. 


W. H. McNairry, for the past twelve 
years superintendent of schools at 
Dillson, S. C., has been elected head 
of the school system at Laurinburg, 
N. C., succeeding J. H. FLEMING. 


W. D. McCLURKIN has been named 
superintendent of schools at Blythe- 
ville, Ark., succeeding CRAWFORD 
GREENE, who has accepted a position 
with the state department of educa- 
tion. 


G. S. SANDERS has resigned as su- 
perintendent of schools at Roosevelt, 
Okla., to accept the superintendency at 
Wetumka, Okla. 


Middle Western States 


Dr. JOHN G. ROCKWELL, professor 
of educational psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed commissioner of education for 
Minnesota to complete the unexpired 
term of E. M. PHILLIPS, resigned. 
Doctor Rockwell is on leave of absence 
from the university. A. P. AMIDON, 
formerly superintendent of schools at 
Litchfield, Minn., has been named dep- 
uty commissioner of education for the 
state, succeeding C. P. TONNING, who 
has held the post for twenty-four 
years. 


EUGENE MILLER has been named su- 
perintendent of schools at Roundhead, 
Ohio, succeeding J. D. CARSON, who 
has accepted the superintendency at 
Belle Center, Ohio. 


HAROLD G. SELLERS, for the past 
three years superintendent of schools 
at Hoxeyville,.Mich., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent at Alanson, 
Mich., succeeding VERNE STOCKMAN. 


O. B. PEDERSON is the new superin- 
tendent of schools at Kaleva, Mich. 
Mr. Pederson was formerly superin- 
tendent at Mendon, Mich. 


HAROLD HELMS, for four years su- 
perintendent of schools at Weyauwega, 
Wis., has been named superintendent 
of schools at New London, Wis., suc- 
ceeding R. J. MCMAHON. 


GEORGE MCCUTCHAN has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at 
Hauska, Minn. 


JOHN P. MANN of Evansville, Wis., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
schools at South Milwaukee, Wis. 
JOHN C. MCKENNA, Juda, Wis., has 
been named superintendent at Evans- 
ville. 


J. M. SELLERS has been named su- 
perintendent of schools at Ft. Branch, 
Ind. 


DANIEL F. O’HEARN, formerly prin- 
cipal of Englewood High School, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed principal of 
the new Charles P. Steinmetz High 
School, Chicago. 


ADRIAN SCHWEIGER has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Huntley, 
Minn. 


A. R. PENN, superintendent of 
schools at Brownsville, Ohio, has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Carroll, 
Ohio, succeeding O. E. HILL, who has 
been named superintendent of the 
school system at Galion, Ohio. 


G. A. THOMAS of Hudson, Ohio, is 
the new superintendent of schools at 
Malvern, Ohio. 


JOHN W. SKINNER, superintendent 
of schools at Owatonna, Minn., for the 
past sixteen years, has been named to 
succeed CLAUDE W. SANKY as superin- 
tendent at Fairmont, Minn. 


HARLAN A. DAvis has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at 
Yale. Mich., succeeding C. A. WALKER, 
resigned. 


O. K. PHILLIPS has been appointed 
principal of the high school at North 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A. PURNEL JOHNSON, superintendent 
of schools at Kankakee, IIl., died re- 
cently following an operation. Mr. 
Johnson, who was seventy years old, 
had been school superintendent at Kan- 
kakee since 1921 and before that had 
held a similar position at Urbana, II1., 
for twenty years. IRVING MUNSON, 
superintendent at Momence, IIl., for 
the past fourteen years, has been 
named head of the Kankakee schools. 


WALTER A. EGGERT is the new super- 
intendent of elementary schools at Blue 
Island, Ill. 


CLARENCE VLIET has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Bellevue, 
Mich., succeeding WAYNE BEERY. 


P. J. Fottz of Bucyrus, Ohio, has 
been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Hudson, Ohio. 


DR. WALTER WILLIAMS has resigned 
as president of the University of Mis- 
souri, to become effective December 31. 
After that date, Doctor Williams will 
continue as dean of the university’s 
school of journalism. 


ARTHUR L. RICHTER of Traverse 
City, Mich., has been named superin- 
tendent of schools at Custer, Mich. 


IRA BAUMGARTNER is the new super- 
intendent of schools at Sylvania, Ohio. 


Eastern States 


DR. ROGER W. SWETLAND, for thirty- 
six years headmaster of Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N. J., died September 16. 
Dr. RALPH E. HARMON, assistant 
headmaster since 1925, assumed the 
role of acting headmaster at the begin- 
ning of the new term. 


HAROLD I. MERRITT has been named 
principal of the public school in Man- 
ville, N. J., succeeding B. J. BOYER, 
who goes to Middlesex, N. J. 


ANNA BRETT, principal of Public 
School No. 94, Little Neck, N. Y., died 
at her home in Flushing. Miss Brett 
had been principal of the school since 
1898. 


HARRY J. RUTTER, principal of De 
Long Memorial Junior High School, 
Washingtonville, Pa., died on Septem- 
ber 16. 


DONALD M. Tower, formerly super- 
intendent of schools at Binghamton, 
N. Y., is now superintendent of the 
school system at Rye Neck, N. Y. 


JAMES R. CAMPBELL, founder of 
Kingsley School, Essex Fells, N. J., 
died at the age of seventy-four years. 
Mr. Campbell founded Kingsley School 
in 1900. Prior to that time he was as- 
sociate principal of Montclair Acad- 
emy, Montclair, N. J. 


WARREN M. VAN NAME, principal 
of Dewey Junior High School, Fourth 
Avenue and Fortieth Street, Brooklyn, 
New York, died of pneumonia. Mr. 
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It CLEANS UNDER THE 
DESKS! FEVER try to sweep a floor covered with desks# 


Try the Spencer Portable once and you will 
never try anything else again. The powerful vacuum pulls the dirt in one 
stroke. Handy tools with patent swivels get around and under everything. 





A school properly cleaned is never dusty. Spencer does just that. Besides it 
cleans all kinds of floors, and can be moved upstairs and down. 


Ask for the Bulletin. 
THE 


wei SPENCER com 


TURBINE COMPANY 
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THE NAME TO BEAR IN MIND 
WHEN YOU NEED LOCKER LOCKS 


HE name YALE is known and accepted every- 

where as a symbol of the utmost in lock security. 

Modernize your school locker system with YALE 
Locker Locks just as other great schools are doing. 
They are made in a wide range of models to meet 
every requirement of both old and new lockers. 


—_ 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 




















OUNDS— 


however small, 
may become infected. The prompt use of an 
effective antiseptic is an important preventive 
measure. 
MercurocHroME— 2% Solution, H. W. & D.— 
is a potent germicide and is non-irritating and 
non-toxic when used in wounds. It is used by 
physicians and in the leading hospitals. 
Literature and a sample bottle will be sent 
on request. 


Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry of the 
American Medical As- 
sociation. 


This seal denotes accept- 
ance of Mercurochrome 
for New and Nonoffi- 
cial Remedies by the 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, Incorporated 
Baltimore, Maryland, Depr. N. 





Please send me a Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
personal use. 
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Van Name became principal of Public 
School 136, Brooklyn, in 1914 which 
he later reorganized as Dewey Junior 
High School, assuming the post of 
principal in 1919. 


CARL P. JAMES has been elected 
headmaster of Central High School, 
Manchester, N. H. Mr. James has been 
a teacher at the school for the last 
twelve years. 


Louis J. RUNDLETT, for forty-nine 
years superintendent of schools at 
Concord, N. H., died on September 12, 
at the age of seventy-six years. 


SINCLAIR J. WILSON has been named 
for the principalship of Stuyvesant 
High School, New York City. He suc- 
ceeds DR. ERNEST R. VON NARDROFF, 
who retired last June. 


TRESSA C. YEAGER has been ap- 
pointed chief of kindergarten and ele- 
mentary education, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Miss 
Yeager was formerly supervising prin- 
cipal at Mount Lebanon, Pa. 


F. Ropert WEGNER, formerly super- 
intendent of schools at Little Falls, 
N. Y., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of schools at Roslyn, N. Y. 


JAMES L. STREET, principal of the 
Overbrook Evening High School, Phil- 
adelphia, died in his fifty-eighth year. 


Dr. CARMON Ross, for twenty-nine 
years supervising principal at Doyles- 
town, Pa., has resigned to accept the 
presidency of State Teachers College, 


Edinboro, Pa. Doctor Ross is also 


president of the P.S. E. A. He recently 
completed a report covering his serv- 
ice in Doylestown, copies of which may 
be secured from the supervising prin- 
cipal in that city. 


Western States 


Dr. GEORGE L. MAXWELL, director of 
religious activity for the University of 
Denver, will take charge of all adult 
education classes under the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, as 
state director of emergency education. 
Although he will not teach classes at 
the university this year, he will con- 
tinue as chairman of the assembly 
committee and director of religious 
activity. 


Dr. RICHARD E. MCARDLE has been 
appointed dean of the school of for- 
estry at the University of Idaho, 
Moscow. 


F. A. OGLE, Research Fellow at the 
Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, has accepted a position as 
head of the department of education, 
Eastern New Mexico Junior College, 
Portales, N. M. 


BEN H. GIBBON, superintendent of 
schools at Alhambra, Calif., died re- 
cently. Mr. Gibbon was formerly head 
of the school system at Floodwood, 
Minn. 


JOHN EDWARD THOMPSON, who has 
just returned from extended study 
abroad, has been appointed professor 
of mural painting in the school of fine 
arts at the University of Denver. 





"New South-Series" to 
Appear in September 


New features in achievement test- 
ing in elementary grades, based on 
actual problems existing in the public 
schools of Texas will characieriz> “The 
New South-Series” when it goes on 
sale early in September. Dr. Hob 
Gray, adjunct professor of the art of 
teaching in the school of education at 
the University of Texas, and Dr. 
David F. Votaw of the Southwest 
State Teachers College, San Marcos, 
are the authors of this set of tests. 

The tests are distinguished from 
others by the fact that they were de- 
signed particularly for Texas schools, 
based on a seven-year elementary pro- 
gram, and because they are based on 


problems that elementary teachers 


from all over the state outlined. The’ 


series cover the fields of English, read- 
ing, social studies, arithmetic, and 
physical education from the fourth 
through the seventh grade. 





New Professorship of Music 

Through the recognition of the 
Juilliard Foundation of Music, the 
University of Denver will have a pro- 
fessorship of music, beginning in Sep- 
tember. Lucille Wilkin, who is a 
graduate of the Juilliard School of 
Music, New York City, and who 
studied under Madame Olga Samaross 
while there, has been appointed by the 
board of trustees to be the first pro- 
fessor. 


No December Sessions 
In Yonkers Schools 


Although public schools in Yonkers, 
N. Y., opened six days earlier than 
usual, economies will compel their 
closing throughout the month of De- 
cember. Because of the necessity of 
reducing the budget 10 per cent, the 
decision was made to lay off all teach- 
ers during December, thus saving 
$240,000 in salaries besides incidental 
economies in fuel, lighting and sup- 
plies. According to Lamont Hodge, su- 
perintendent of schools, the present 
plan will comply with the state re- 
quirement of 190 days of instruction 
during the year. 





Two Private Schools 
Merge in New Jersey 


Two long established private schools 
in Hoboken, N. J., Hoboken Academy 
and Stevens Preparatory School, have 
been merged, forming a new institu- 
tion to be known as Stevens Academy. 
It will be housed in the Hoboken Acad- 
emy-building, which was modernized 
five years ago at a cost of $85,000. 





New School Opened 


A new elementary school was com- 
pleted recently in Southampton, N. Y., 
at a cost of $410,000. In addition to, 
the classrooms, the building has a’ li- 
brary, a drawing room, a teachers’ rest 
room with kitchenette, a clinic, a med- 
ical examination room, a dental clinic, 
a junior assembly and a music room 
,with. a stage and storage room for 


‘*instruments,.and a combination audi-, 


torium and gymnasium.; 





t 


U. of Texas Faculty * , 
Completes 500 Volumes 


More than five hundred volumes 
written by University of Texas fac- 
ulty members have been published by 
the University Press, according to 
A. C. Wright, manager. The first book 
that was issued was “The Founding 
of the Roman Empire,” written by 
Dr. Frank B. Marsh, in 1922. The lat- 
est book, “Pichardo’s Treatise on the 
Limits of Texas and Louisiana,” writ- 
ten by Dr. Charles W. Hackett, was 
published in 1931. 
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THE 


AMBASSADOR. 


Atlantic City 
for 
The Annual Convention 
of the Department 
of Superintendence 


February 22-28, 1935 





CONVENTION RATES 


European Plan Daily for One 
$4. $5. $6. 
Daily for Two $6. $7. $8. 
All Large Outside Rooms With Twin Beds and Bath 


SUN DECK ¥ SOLARIUM ¥ INDOOR 
SEA-WATER POOL ¥ HORSEBACK 
RIDING » GARAGE 


* 


WILLIAM HAMILTON, General Manager 
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Dotted lines indicate de 
gree to which chair may 
be tilted while glide re- 
mains flat on the floor. 
The Rubber Cushion ab- 
sorbs all noise, and washer 
prevents nail from pull- 
ing out. 


Half of the responsibility for 
quietness in the schoolroom rests 
upon the teacher. The wise 
teacher, knowing the nuisance of 
noisy chairs and “incorrigible” 
furniture, will insist that all 
movable furniture in the school- 
stm he eqninned with 


DARNELL 


Noiseless 


GLIDES 


Darnell Noiseless Glides not 
only enable you to move chairs 
and light furniture smoothly 
and noiselessly, but give you 
maximum protection of floors 
as well. 


Write for FREE Sample Set 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 
STATION B, BOX 2008-N; LONG BEACH, CALIF 


i Tay <Y/ \ Ta7 WY 7 Cih7 


32 N. CLINTON ST., DEPT. G, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Theo. De Witt Says— 
After 
October Ist 












In TOLEDO It’s 


The New 


HOTEL SECOR 


Completely Renovized 
and Re-equipped 


. 
Popular Priced 


ad 


COFFEE SHOP 
and PARISIAN 
COCKTAIL BAR 


| Rates from — $2.50 Single — $4.00 Double 

















THE most fantastic calculation in history was made by 
a French mathematician. It was the probable number 
of years that would be required for all the molecules in 
a brick to act in spontaneous unison and cause it to leap 
30 feet. The figure, if written on a typewriter, would 


extend more than 12,000 miles. 
— 


TOPIC for assembly talk—Thomas A. Edison. October 
18 marks the third anniversary of his passing. See 
THOMAS A. EDISON—Benefactor of Mankind, by 
Francis Trevelyan Miller ($1.50 list). Presents the com- 
plete life-story of the world’s greatest inventor. 
—_ 

ABOUT 2,750,000 persons are receiving checks from our 
Federal Government for reducing crop acreage. What 
strange chain of circumstances has forced us to produce 
more food than we can use? Read Chapter XIX, The 
Future of Farming, in the new J. Russell Smith geog- 
raphy—OUR INDUSTRIAL WORLD. This is proba- 
bly the most interesting and the sanest exposition of this 
vital problem which has ever appeared in an elementary 
or junior high school textbook. Certainly this is the 
only geography in which the pupil can find an up-to- 
date discussion of this question, complete to 1934. 


— 
NEWSPAPER comic strips are read each day by at 
least 15,000,000 American families. There are more 
than 250 of these features and our 1,900 daily news- 
papers pay a total of $150,000 a week for them. 


_—" 

BRUNO Lessing, columnist, asked Rod Larocque, 
motion-picture star, what ten articles he would choose 
if he were cast away on a desert island. Here is the 
list: Vilma Banky,* knife, axe, boring tool, hone, 
binoculars, compass, lasso, Bible, and THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY. What would you choose, 
besides the W. S. D.? 


*Yes, yes, his wife. 

a al 
MOST unusual,” writes the Curtis Publishing Company, 
“is your order for a full page in The Saturday Evening 
Post to advertise THE EXECUTIVE’S DESK BOOK. 
Why unusual? Because it is the first full page from a 
book publisher, advertising a single book, to run in the 
Post since 1922.” The ad appears October 27; the book 
is already on the desks of many school executives. 
THE achievements of mankind, worthy of historical 
record, have taken place in a comparatively small part 
of the world. In fact, 90% of all history books are about 
Europe, comprising only 7% of the earth’s land area. 

a al 
IN fifty years Winston has had many publishing thrills: 
when the HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR sold 
over 900,000 copies in four months; when the millionth 
copy of HURLBUT’S STORY OF THE BIBLE was 
issued; when YOUNG FU was awarded the Newbery 
Medal; etc. But the outstanding 1934 thrill is divided 
into four parts—THE STORY BOOKS OF FOOD, 
CLOTHES, HOUSES, and TRANSPORTATION, by 
the Petershams (for Grades 1 to 3), illustrated in six 
colors, only $0.60 list. Of course, you’ve seen them! 


The JOHN C. WI NS TON COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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PROPERTY TAX LIMITATION LAWS. Edited by Glen 
Leet and Robert M. Paige. Chicago: Public Adminis- 
tration Service, 1934. Pp. 92. Paper. $0.75. 


Statements by twenty-four taxation specialists on the 
good and bad effects of property tax limitation laws are 
presented in this volume. 


TEACHER AND PUBLIC. Eighth Yearbook, Department 
of Classroom Teachers, National Education Associa- 
tion. Washington: National Education Association, 
1934. Pp. 240. Paper. 


Here is the first piece of literature planned completely 
for the teacher in the field of public relations or social in- 
terpretation. This valuable writing may well form the base 
for training the teacher in this much neglected aspect. 


THE EVOLUTION OF BUSINESS EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 
FOR BUSINESS-TEACHER EDUCATION. By 
Jessie Graham. Los Angeles: University of Southern 
California Press, 1933. Pp. 228. $1.50 


Instructional specialists and vocational teachers will find 
this doctor’s dissertation in a little explored field of real 
value. 


INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Harlan Cameron Hines. New York: D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, Inc., 1933. Pp. 381. $2.20. 


This simply written introductory text in the field of ap- 
plied psychology contains an admonition from the pub- 
lishers to the student to retain the book because of its 
residual and reference value. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION. By 
Jackson R. Sharman. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Company, 1934. Pp. 317. $2. 


Here is a survey volume of the history, objectives, meth- 
ods, psychology and philosophy of physical education, de- 
signed as a text in colleges and universities. 


THE APPROACH TO THE PARENTS. By Esther Heath. 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1933. Pp. 163. 


Primarily a report of certain interesting case studies 
by an able psychiatric worker in the Child Guidance Clinic, 
Pasadena, Calif., this book indicates a new method of ap- 
proach to the parent through which interest may be aroused 
and conflict avoided. It has a special public relations value. 


RECENT POLITICAL THOUGHT. By Francis W. Coker. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. Pp. 
574. $4. 


The confusing and complicated field of current political 
thought and activity from the middle of the nineteenth 
century to the present day is reviewed in a relatively ob- 
jective and impartial fashion by a specialist in the field of 
comparative politics. It should form a part of every sec- 
ondary school reference library and its serious reading 
should be suggested to all secondary school teachers regard- 
less of their curricular field of specialization. 
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School Executives 


are invited to examine these epoch-making 


new books for commercial classes 


Applied Secretarial Practice (SoRelle and 
Gregg) 


All instruction based on a series of related projects or assignments 
closely paralleling the assignments of the beginning stenographer or 
secretary in the business office. Comprehensive, authoritative, and 
teachable. 


The English of Business (Hagar, Wilson, and 
Hutchinson) 
Contains comprehensive discussion and an abundance of drill on 


grammatical principles, both oral and written composition, punctua- 
tion, and capitalization. Section on letter writing will be added later. 


ee 


Business Mathematics—Principles and Prac - 
Se I in G noida dcapsdneesiogs mannan $1.40 


An A-Plus book. Contains in textbook form the materials in Business 
Mathematics — Exercises, Problems and Tests (pad form), first pub- 
lished in 1932. The author of Business Mathematics is a C.P.A. 
(New Jersey) and has had many years of practical experience both 
in business and in teaching. 


Key$ and Cue$ (Findlay) 


A series of thirty business plays printed in one volume. The first 
book of its kind designed to teach business ethics, attitudes, and 
appreciations—character traits—as well as much business informa- 
tion through the drama rather than by the sermon or lecture method. 
Original in conception and in strict harmony with modern teaching 
procedure. The plays may be used either for reading or for presenta- 
tion. A unique and epoch-making book. Owing to the nature of this 
title, we are unable to submit free samples. 


All list prices subject to regular school discount. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY | 


BANISH 
TELEPHONE 























Battery Trouble — 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company have a new | 
BATTERY Eliminator specially designed for School | 
and College Telephone Systems which operates 
from the electric light socket. 


This new Battery Eliminator supplies filtered cur- 
rent without a hum, saves the cost of replacing 
wornout batteries and gives continuous trouble- 
free service. Eliminates forever all annoyance 
from loose connections, weak or run down batteries 
and costs practically nothing to operate. | 





Send for further information 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 
BOSTON 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF SCHOOL SIGNALING SYSTEMS 
ET ETNIES ALA 5 A TT TE 





==MODERN SHADES THAT 
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REVENTION of eye-strain and correct ventilation are two 

outstanding features which have made Sightsaver shades so 
popular. Windows equipped with Sightsaver double roller 
demountable fixtures and SUPERTEX fabrics will admit light 
and air either at TOP or BOTTOM. Extremes of “bright glare" 
and “shadow-gloom" are prevented. Fresh air can be ad- 
mitted freely without dangerous drafts. Write or send a 
penny postal for full information and samples. No obligation. 


NEW CATALOG 
Before ordering furniture, black- 
boards, shades, supplies and 
teachina materials, see the val- 
ues in this new book. Write for 
free catalog, No. 58 
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BLACKBOARDS 
A type for every need, and in 
EVERY price range. Write for 
quotations and samples of Slate- 
bestos, Slatoplate and Slaterock 
Blackboards. No obligation. 


Beckley-Cardy Company 


21 E. 23rd St., Chicago 








Do you have this modern, 
up-to-date equipment for 


your General Science course? 


EXPLORING THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 
By Lake, Harley, and Welton 


The material is modern: it includes all that is reauired by 
modern courses of study in general science. The method 
is modern: the book insures active learning by employing 
the technique of scientific research. The organization and 
presentation of material are modern: the book is in com- 
plete accord with the recommendations on the subject 
found in Part II of the Thirty-First Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Moreover, this book 
is modern in its adaptation to the learning abilities repre- 
sented by students of a typical science classroom. 


A GENERAL SCIENCE WORKBOOK 
Revised Edition, by Lake, Welton,and Adell 


“This is undoubtedly the cream of them all,’’ writes one 
enthusiastic teacher. And another says, ‘‘It so stimulates 
and holds the interest of pupils that for the first quarter 
of this school year we have had no failures and our 
standards have been raised.” 


— Mich Anniversary 
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Discipline alone 
will not maintain 


Our 


























Every School needs 


AcoustTi-CELOTEX 


UIET is the ideal condition 

of school rooms. Noise 

makes concentration difficult 
and wears on the nerves. 


Pupils and teachers need the 
advantages of Acousti-Celotex. 
These modern, highly effective 
sound-absorbing tiles reduce 
noise and create the quiet nec- 
essary for concentration. 


There need be no waiting for 
vacation periods to enjoy the 
benefits of Acousti-Celotex. 
The tile units, made of cane 
fibre, are easily and quickly 
applied. School routine con- 
tinues without disturbance. 


In selecting acoustical material 
itisimportantto know whether 
painting will affect the absorb- 
ing efficiency and eventually 
reduce the material to a mere 
wall covering. One of the many 
reasons why Acousti-Celotex 
is a favored acoustical material 
for schools, auditoriums, hos- 
pitals, churches, and business 
offices is the fact that patented 
perforations (441 to the square 


to absorb noise 


foot) provide access for sound 
waves into the inner absorbent 
material. Acousti-Celotex, 
therefore, may be painted re- 
peatedly and its sound-absorb- 
ing effectiveness continues as 
long as the building endures. 


Cleaning may be done with 
brush or vacuum or when 
painted with a waterproof 
"sage the tiles may be cleaned 
y washing. Acousti-Celotex 
therefore offers the advantage 
of considerable economy in 
maintenance. 


Four Types of Acousti-Celotex— 
To meet various requirements 
of absorptivity Acousti-Celo- 
tex offers four types: Type A, 
Single B, Double Band TripleB, 
wit coefficients of .36, .47, .63, 
91, respectively. For example, 
one square foot of Triple B 
absorbs, at 512 cycles, 91% of 
the incident sound. 


Prices are lower now. Apply to 
the Acousti-Celotex contract- 
ing engineer in your city for 
estimates; or write direct. 
































Acousti-Celotex, 1 pe Double B, lines the ceiling of the auditorium, Auburn 


Senior High Schoo 


PAINTABLE 


Auburn, New York. 


cousti-[ELOTEX 


we 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me 0 the name of the Acousti-Celotex contracting engineer in 


my city, OC estimates, 
Name 
Address_ 
City 





0 technical data. 
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YOUNG GEOGRAPHERS. By Lucy Sprague Mitchell. 
No. 5 of THE COOPERATING SCHOOL PAM- 
PHLETS. New York: The John Day Company, Inc., 
1934. Pp. 104. $1. 


An interesting book that combines successfully two of 
the essentials of geography — exploration and the map. 
The use made of locality study is another praiseworthy 
feature. Many geographers will question the emphasis 
placed upon the search for relationships, but all are certain 
to appreciate the exceedingly ingenious approach in map 
instruction. 


THE GROWTH AND GONAD-STIMULATING HOR- 
MONES OF THE ANTERIOR HYPOPHYSIS. By 
Herbert M. Evans, Karl Meyer and Miriam E. Simpson 
in collaboration with others. Berkeley, Calif.: Uni- 
versity of California Press, Memoirs, Volume II. Pp. 
446. $10. 


Fourteen sections of this book deal with detailed reports 
of laborious investigation of the preparation, properties, 
biology and relationships of growth and gonad-stimulating 
hormones of the hypophysis. Unlike most research under- 
takings of this nature, it leads at last into a veritable Alice 
in Wonderland of results; of dwarfs and giants; of re- 
tardation and acceleration of primary and secondary sex 
characteristics. 


THE VISITING TEACHER AT WORK. By Jane F. 
Culbert. New York: The Commonwealth Fund Divi- 
sion of Publications. Pp. 16. Paper. 


This is a reprint of a descriptive article that first ap- 
peared in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
Science. 


ISLAND INDIA GOES TO SCHOOL. By Edwin R. Em- 
bree, Margaret Sargent Simpson and W. Bryant Mum- 
ford. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. 
120. $2. 


One of the most attractive descriptions of an educational 
survey that has ever come from an American press. Not 
teeming with statistics or diagrammatic presentation on 
the inevitable Ph.D. pattern, it is a decidedly readable 
account of the reactions of three educationists—two Amer- 
ican and one British—to the system of public education 
established and maintained by the Dutch government in 
Island India. The values and the shortcomings of this 
system of education are pointed out in a way that cannot 
possibly offend 


UNITED STATES HISTORY BY UNITS. By Robert B. 
Weaver and Howard C. Hill. Chicago: W. F. Quarrie 
& Company, 1933. Pp. 184. 


Exponents of the Morrison technique will welcome this 
volume which exhibits in detail the application of this 
theory to nine units constituting the course in United States 
history. 

Part 1 in this book gives a lucid explanation and 
illustration of the preparation of units of instruction. Part 
2, addressed te the pupils, 1s really a plan of individualized 
assignments fr the mastery of the nine units of history as 
usually taught in junior high school or in grades seven or 
eight. Teachers in general, even though they should not 
espouse the theory, may profit greatly from the many 
excellent suggestions involved in the bibliographies and 
activities cited in connection with the teaching of each of 
the given ‘nits. 





